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THE RECENT WAGE 
SETTLEMENTS AND 
LABOR’S COURSE 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


A year aco, the struggle which 
won an 18'4 cent an hour wage in- 
crease represented the completion of 
the first round of postwar labor strug- 
gles. This struggle, which included 
strikes in the electrical, steel, and 
auto industries, resulted in substan- 
tial victory for the workers. This 
was achieved in the face of tough 
resistance by the employers who 
were aided by federal tax rebates 
and by the first steps of government 
srike-breaking in the railroad and 
mining industries. 





THE SETTLEMENTS 


Today, as distinct from a year 
ago, settlements without strikes have 
already been achieved in substantial 
sections of the electrical, steel, and 
auto industries. But the present 
round of wage struggles is clearly 
only an exchange of blows within a 
very sharp battle. In this battle, the 
big industrialists and their political 
agents in Congress are determined 
to lower the living standards of the 
people and decisively to weaken the 
trade union movement. This fact 
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emphasizes the significance as well 
as the limitations of the gains 
achieved to date by the C..O. 
unions. 

In the face of the most determined 
reactionary offensive in Congress to 
destroy the trade union movement, 
and the lack of unity, or a common 
viewpoint, on the part of the C.L.O. 
and the A. F. of L. as to the desir- 
ability of demanding wage increases, 
the new settlements—first achieved 
by the U.E.R.M.W.A,, and quickly 
followed by the C.1.O. steel and auto 
unions—must be viewed as a posi- 
tive gain for labor. 

For millions of electrical, steel, 
and auto workers the gains include, 
beside the 1114-1214 cent increase, 
important new concessions. Some of 
these are the six paid holidays for 
the electrical workers, severance pay 
for the steel workers, and better call- 
in pay for the auto workers. 

The New York Times, while dis- 
satisfied with the settlements, has to 
admit that “industry in the past 20 
years has not enjoyed such pros- 
perity .. . as it has enjoyed in the 
last quarter of 1946 and the first 
quarter of 1947.” In the last quarter 
of 1946, total corporate net profits 
were running at an annual rate of 
$15 billion. In the first quarter of 
1947 the annual rate had increased to 
$17 billion (the wartime high was 
$9.9 billion). In the steel industry, 
Big Steel admitted making $30 mil- 
lion more profits in 1946 than in 
1945. No wonder that the leading 
business organ, the United States 
News, says profits are so large that 
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“some businessmen are inclined to 
be apologetic about them.” 

The working class and the or- 
ganized labor movement must avoid 
attitudes of complacency as a result 
of these settlements. Such attitudes 
would be dangerous indeed. Only 
continued vigilance and a real ex- 
tension of activity by the labor move- 
ment can help it to solve the varied, 
urgent problems arising out of these 
new settlements. 


URGENT PROBLEMS 


What are some of these problems? 

1. Extend the “pattern” to all 
workers. The employers have no 
intention of voluntarily granting 
even these inadequate concessions to 
workers in all the other industries. 
On the contrary, they will try to give 
less. On the other hand, the trade 
unions, in accord with the condi- 
tions in each specific industry, must 
use their strength to try to secure 
still further concessions. There still 
remain large sections of workers, as 
in the maritime, railroad, tobacco, 
and packing industries—as well as 
most A. F. of L. workers—whose 
wage demands have yet to be 
granted. Even in the steel industry, 
many steel fabricators still resist offer- 
ing the 1544 cent “package”; and 
so far the Ford Motor Company 
vigorously refuses to grant what 
G.M. and Chrysler have already 
given. In the case of the Ford work- 
ers, they will correctly want to main- 
tain the comparatively better wage 
rate they have enjoyed during the 
past few years. 
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2. Guarantee the gains by extend. 
ing union activity. Important steps 
forward by the trade union mov. 
ment on a number of major ques 
tions are necessary if the gains ar 
not to be wiped out by new attack: 
Answers have to be found to sud 
problems as the pending anti-labor 
legislation and the way to defeat it, 
independent political action, trade 
union unity, labor-farmer unity, etc 
This also places before organized 
labor a number of additional tasks 
These are: 

a. The fight against a new speed. 
up system. Mr. Fairless, President of 
U.S. Steel, signalized this renewed 
speed-up drive when he said, on th 
day following the steel agreement 
“We must count heavily on the x 
ceptance by our employees of thei 
obligations to help absorb these new 
costs by increased effort and im 
proved efficiency.” The workers ia 
these basic industries have alread 
been subjected to increased speed-p 
over the past year, so that today i 
is again one of the most burnigg 
grievances. The men and the uniow 
will have to fight all further effom 
to intensify speed-up—usually 2 
tempted by retiming jobs— and put 
a stop to it. 

b. Defense of Negro worker 
Since V-J Day there has been: 
systematic downgrading of th 


Negro workers who entered indw 
try to answer the nation’s war nett 
In no union in the mass productiot 
industries is this problem being sat 
factorily handled and in steel ani 
auto it is a particularly sharp isw 
All trade unions, especially 
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rten. & C-LO., must not only fight against 
steps downgrading but must renew in 
move. peacetime the fight that was partially 
ques won in wartime, for systematic up- 
ns are | grading of Negro workers on all 
ttacks jobs. Coupled with this is the vital 
+ such § need in all these unions to guarantee 
‘labor | that Negro workers have the oppor- 
eat i, | tunity (in fact, and not just on 
trade § Paper) to be elected to the highest 
ry, ete, Posts of union leadership. 
anid Speedy settlement of accumu- 
tasks @ lated grievances. The unsettled 
grievances that are piled mountain- 
speed. high in some mills and shops (es- 
Jent off pecially in the steel industry) lead 
-newel (0 tremendous dissatisfaction among 
on the the workers. This situation is then 
ement:(@ utilized by the companies to create 
the aff altiunion sentiment. The _legiti- 
f ther mate indigation of the worker must 
se nel be directed where it belongs, against 
rd img ‘he companies. But to do this the 
kers jag uaions must move swiftly to liqui- 
already date these piled-up grievances so 
peed. that they are not a barrier to putting 
oday ig into effect the provisions of the new 
surningyy Omtract. 
union ¢ Strengthen the grievance ma- 
efor “hinery of the union. A contract is 
lly only as effective as the system of 
and pu shop stewards is effective in guaran- 













teeing that every phrase and punctu- 
ation point of the contract is utilized 
for the benefit of the workers. This is 
true for all the unions, even though 
the situation in this regard may vary 
from industry to industry. While 
this is elementary, there are still 
CLO. unions that discourage a 
broad shop steward system, supple- 
mentary to the contract-approved 
‘$tievers,” because it encourages 
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rank and file initiative and activity. 
In other industries, the need is for 
a broader representation of shop 
stewards to settle more grievances 
at lower levels. Everywhere, a broad, 
functioning system of rank and file 
shop ‘stewards (not merely a few 
full-timers) is the way to guarantee 
the most effective enforcement of 
every aspect of the contract as well 
as to achieve maximum involvement 
of the members in the affairs of the 
union. 

e. Beware of class collaboration 
schemes. In the steel industry par- 
ticularly, the spokesmen of the trusts 
have started a new ideological drive 
to promote class collaboration. Typi- 
cal of this is an editorial in the April 


- 23, issue of the Youngstown Vindi- 


cator, which says in part: 


In years past, despite disagreements 
and occasional strikes, the steel indus- 
try had a traditional team spirit. . . 
From president to floor sweeper, all 
took pride in a job well done, groaned 
at setbacks, cheered at new records. 
The revolution in the rise of the big 
unions was inevitable, but it endan- 
gered the spirit of cooperation. 


This Pollyanish poppycock is 
reminiscent of the 1920’s and is the 
prelude to Mr. Fairless’ effort fur- 
ther to exploit the steel workers by 
greater speed-up. 

3. Trade union struggle against 
price increases and for a people's tax 
program. The trade union move- 
ment, recognizing that the new 
wage increases do not even equal 
the price increases of the last years, 
should take the lead in organizing a 
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broad people’s movement that will 
fight for a reduction in prices. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (never 
known to favor the workers) re- 
cently reported that average retail 
prices on March 15 of this year were 
584 percent higher than the August, 
1939, average and were 20 percent 
higher than the same date a 
year ago. So-called appeals to 
Big Business, like those made 
by President Truman, will con- 
tinue to fall on deaf ears. The 
N.A.M., the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and monopoly gener- 
ally, only understand one language 
—that of organized mass strength 
and struggle. The trade unions to- 
day have a new role to play, going 
beyond the limits of the wage and 
hour question. This must manifest 
itself, for one, in the 14 million mem- 
bers of the trade unions helping to 
organize a broad consumer move- 
ment in every block of the large 
cities and in every other town. Such 
a movement should employ a double 
tactic. It should demand govern- 
ment action and legislation to force 
down monopoly-controlled prices, 
and it should also take appropriate 
consumer protest action against the 
retail outlets of the trusts themselves. 

Side by side with this, labor must 
protect its gains by helping to de- 
velop a people’s tax movement for 
placing the tax burden on those who 
can afford it. Such a movement 
should at this moment particularly 
campaign for amending the Social 
Security Act to bring unemployment 
and old-age benefit payments up to 
present price levels, as well as for 
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the exemption from individual jp. 
comes taxes of all married persons 
receiving less than $5,000 a year and 
all single persons receiving less than 
$2,000 a year. 

4. Renewed attention to organiz. 
ing the unorganized. Precisely nov, 
on the wave of the present struggles 
to secure and maintain new wage in- 
creases, there are opportunities and 
an urgent need further to increas 
union membership. The C.LO. and 
A.F.L.Southern organizing drives 
and the LA.M. campaign for on 
million members, indicate an appre. 
ciation of this need. Equally im 
portant is the completion of the or 
ganization of the unorganized in 
the mills and shops by the unions 
that have just completed wage ne 
gotiations. A serious campaign to 
organize the millions of agriculturd 
and white collar workers is als 
vital. 

5. Continue to win support fo 
unfulfilled demands. While a num 
ber of labor’s new and major de 
mands were not granted or were te 
ferred to joint study by employer 
and unions, the trade union mov 
ment should conduct an_all-year 
round campaign to popularize thes 
demands among the workers as wel 
as among the majority of the popule 
tion. Just as the 8-hour day wa 
achieved through years of agitation 
and struggle, so today, the first rejec 
tion of such new and basic demané 
as the guaranteed annual wage, tht 
30-hour work week (6-hour day), 
and a health and security program 
under the direction of the trad 
unions, should be countered by a 
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organized campaign to popularize 
the significance of such demands and 
the possibility of realizing them. 
For all these immediate tasks and 
other more basic ones to be dealt 
with below, the urgent need now is 
the maximum activization of the 
workers in the affairs of their trade 
unions, with more emphasis on the 
contributions of the volunteer shop 
workers and less on those of paid 
officials. There must be no lessening 
of the vigilance of the labor move- 
ment and no furloughing of its 
members from the big battles that 
still lie ahead. Rather, the maximum 
activization of the members of the 
labor movement will provide the 
opportunities for the great American 


trade union movement to fulfill its . 


role as the organized backbone of 
the struggle of the American people 
against the present-day pro-fascist 
trends in our country. 


WHY WAGE RISES WERE WON 
WITHOUT A STRIKE IN 
THE BASIC INDUSTRIES 


While it is of major significance 
that these gains were achieved with- 
out resort to strikes, it is decisive 
that the labor movement should not 
draw false conclusions from this. 
These wage and other concessions 
do not reflect any basic change in 
the over-all strategy of Big Business, 
a strategy of offensive against labor 
and the people. This is evidenced by 
the Taft-Hartley Bills, the enact- 
ment of the so-called portal-to-portal 
bill undermining the wage-hour law, 
the increased speed-up in the factor- 
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ies, the attack on civil liberties, and 
particularly the persecution of the 
Communist Party. All this is tied up 
with the Truman-Vandenberg Doc- 
trine of U.S. domination of the 
world. American imperialism — 
whose subsidy of $400,000,000 to the 
enemies of democracy in Greece and 
Turkey is only an initial down pay- 
ment on what is to come—must take 
the cost out of the pay checks of 
American workers and off the table 
of every family. 

That these settlements were ar- 
rived at without recourse to strike 
struggles arises out of a combination 
of factors. These are: 

1. The strength of the electrical, 
steel, and auto workers unions, and 
the support by the membership to 
the unions demands. How true this 
is can be seen in reverse in the tele- 
phone workers strike. Here the 
union is weak, due to its decentrali- 
zation, inexperience, separation from 
the main bodies of labor, and 
its A.C.T.U.-influenced leadership. 
Therefore, the Morgan interests, 
which control A.T.&T., decided to 
provoke a strike although in the 
case of U. S. Steel, which they also 
control, they decided to come to an 
agreement without a strike. Because 
of the weakness of the telephone un- 
ion, not even the militancy of the 
rank and file could maintain the 
strike for its original demands, and, 
in a piecemeal fashion, unsatisfactory 
settlements have been forced upon 
the workers. 

2. The recognition by the employ- 
ers that there was a growing mood 
on the part of the workers to fight, 
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and that in some cases they were 
definitely ahead of their leaders. An 
important cause of this change in 
the attitude of the workers was an 
increased understanding by grow- 
ing sections of labor that the N.A.M. 
propaganda about increased wages 
being cancelled out by price rises, 
was false. 

3. A gradual changing of rela- 
tions between labor and the middle 
classes and farmers as a result of the 
wage-price developments. Months 
ago, the N.A.M. propaganda that 
wage increases cause increased prices, 
definitely affected the thinking of 
the farmers and the middle classes 
and there was a growing gulf be- 
tween them and organized labor. 
Over the past year, these groupings 
have seen prices continue to rise with- 
out wage increases and today, there 
is even a move by some Big Business 
circles to blame the farmers for the 
increase in the cost of living. Under 
such circumstances they were not a 
ready reserve for monopoly capital 
to use against the strike struggle of 
the workers. 

4. Fear by the bourgeoisie that 
strike struggles for increased wages 
could be rapidly transformed into 
mighty political struggles against 
anti-labor legislation, high prices 
and everything reactionary in the 
country. Such a development in the 
present circumstances could well 
have speeded up the process of politi- 
cal realignment in the country as 
far as 1948 is concerned. This is 
especially true since it would have 
coincided with the renewed activity 
against the Truman Doctrine, being 
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expressed through Wallace, Pepper 
Taylor, and others. 

It was for these reasons that Big 
Business abruptly decided to gran 
concessions without strikes. But this 
decision was coupled with the adop 
tion of a conscious policy of: 

1. Using these wage increases tp 
try to dull the edge of the struggk 
against reaction. 

2. Taking back the wage conce. 
sions through intensified speed-w 
and greater exploitation. 

3. Moving against what it con. 
sidered weaker sections of labor, for 
example the telephone workers, th 
tobacco workers in North Carolina 
etc. 

4. Driving its anti-labor bil 
through Congress and preparing, a 
the appropriate moment, to move 
against all unions. 

These plans of monopoly capita 
can be smashed. The gains achieved 
strengthen the union consciousnes 
of the membership and spur other 
unions to demand similar increases. 
If given leadership that corresponds 
to the big tasks of the moment- 
tasks that go far beyond the limit 
of pure-and-simple trade unionism 
—labor will be activized and united 
as never before, enabling it thereby 
to fulfill its role as the leader of the 
democratic and anti-fascist struggle 
of the people. 

It should be noted that the force 
represented by the A.C.T.U. pape, 
the Wage-Earner, are working over 
time trying to provoke antagonist 
between the component unions & 
the Big Three of the C.1.O. over the 
question of which is responsible fo 
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breaking the deadlock and achiev- 
ing the first settlement. It is correct 
and understandable that each union 
should feel proud of its own role and 
contribution. It is correct and neces- 
sary to draw conclusions from the 
recent experiences as to how effec- 
tively the full membership was 
swung into motion to wage an effec- 
tive fight against the employers in 
their industry. It would be folly, 
however, for any union to become 
the victim of this slick Wage-Earner 
maneuver. 

The credit for the gains won can- 
not be claimed exclusively by any 
one union, even though the union 
that first breaks through the employ- 
ers’ stubborn resistance in any one 


round of struggle occupies a special 
role and is so credited by the work- 
ers generally. However, it was the 
over-all strength of the Big Three 
and especially the militant mood of 


the workers, combined with an 
ability to take advantage of the 
combination of circumstances pre- 
viously described, that won the fight. 

During the months preceding the 
settlements adequate Big Three 
unity had not been achieved, and a 
common strategy and joint day-to- 
day direction in negotiation as well 
as in preparation for settlements had 
not been developed. In some cases 
there had been too much dependence 
on the promises of employers, com- 
bined with a discouragement of real 
preparation by the workers for 
struggle. In other cases there was a 
jockeying for some partisan ad- 
vantage within or without a particu- 
lar union. In this situation, as in all 
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others of a comparable nature, the 
key problem was to involve the 
workers and local unions in the 
formulating of demands and then 
actively to mobilize the workers to 
support these demands while ex- 
posing the false propaganda of the 
employers. Combined with this, 
unity in the ranks and rejection of 
Red-baiting are indispensable as 
one of the main ways to force con- 
cessions from the employers with- 
out strikes and yet be prepared to 
use the full force of the workers’ 
power if need be. These are elemen- 
tary lessons of the American labor 
movement, learned over the years, 
that are still essentially sound today. 
Unfortunately, only a few of the 
large C.LO. unions have this ap- 
proach. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WAGE 
STRUGGLES TO OTHER 
PROBLEMS OF LABOR 


The experiences of these wage 
struggles and the accompanying ac- 
tivities against anti-labor legislation 
re-emphasize that labor must grap- 
ple more decisively with a number 
of major policy questions such as 
labor unity, independent political 
action for 1948, and labor-farmer 
unity. 

The holding of the recent meeting 
of the C.L.O. and A. F. of L. com- 
mittees to discuss trade union unity 
was in itself a step forward and indi- 
cates the pressure from the rank and 
file for labor unity. It also reflects a 
certain concern among the leaders 
as to the future of the trade union 
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movement, which is now jeopar- 
dized by the Hartley-Taft Bills. 

That such a meeting of C.1.O- 
A. F. of L. representatives could ad- 
journ without even issuing a joint 
statement calling for maximum ac- 
tivity to defeat these vicious bills, 
not to speak of a plan of joint mass 
activity, is a real indictment of those 
responsible—and the _ responsibility 
must be placed on the A. F. of L. 
representatives. 

The C..O. proposals very cor- 
rectly approached the problem of 
organic unity as the consequence of 
joint activities in common defense 
of the very existence of the two 
federations of labor. The realization 
of united labor action—in various 
forms and at all levels—is the only 
path to organic unity of the trade 
union movement. 

The C.LO. proposals had four 
main themes: 

1. That the immediate and press- 
ing problem is to defeat the 
Taft-Hartley legislation, and 
for that purpose the C.1L.O. out- 
lined a detailed program that 
included the idea of “establish- 
ing a national joint emergency 
legislative committee to give 
direction and coordination to 
an over-all... fight... .” 

. That while this joint struggle 
is going on, further explora- 
tory work toward organic unity 
shall continue and “an agree- 
ment be perfected between A. 
F. of L. and C.LO. to elimi- 
nate jurisdictional disputes.” 

. That “the A. F. of L. and 
C.1LO. [shall] agree to... 
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democratic union principles x 
the basis for . . . organic unity’ 
including the protection of th 
autonomous rights of ead 
existing International and th 
creation nationally of a “new 
organizational structure.” 

. That “parallel with efforts ou. 
lined above, we propose that 
committees of A. F. of L. and 
C.1.O. unions operating in th 
same field should also meet 
explore the possibility of join 
action in carrying out of th 
above program.” 

The outright rejection of thes 
proposals by the A. F. of L., with it 
new arrogant suggestion that CLO, 
unions come back to the A. F. of L 
and affiliate as individual union, 
places the responsibility upon th 
A. F. of L. leadership for labor not 
exercising its maximum influence in 
the present life and death struggle 
to defend labor from reaction’s a 
tacks. 

It is true that something new hap 
pened as a result of these attacks 
That “something new” included 
alarm and concern in the ranks o 
the A. F. of L. bureaucracy as w 
what was in store for the trade union 
movement. As a result they wer 
willing to talk of organic unity, with 
C.1.O. unions to “come in as the 
are now organized with their ful 
membership.” However, while thes 
are fearful of what might happen 
the trade union movement, the 
demonstrate that they are still mot- 
vated by reactionary considerations 
of refusal to deal with the C.LO. a 
an equal, and they still fear the joist 
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LABOR’S RECENT WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


mass struggles of the workers more 
than they do the attacks of reaction. 
There is no other explanation for 
the seeming contradiction between 
favoring “organic unity” and stead- 
fastly opposing immediate joint ac- 
tion to defeat the threat to the exist- 
ence of all unions. 

The struggle for united labor ac- 
tion remains the most immediate 
urgent task of the trade union move- 
ment. 

This unity must find developing 
expression in united mass actions of 
CLO. and A. F. of L. to guarantee 
that Truman will veto the Taft- 
Hartley Bill and that this veto is 
upheld in the Senate. The protest 
stoppages of the Detroit auto work- 
ers, the Iowa A. F. of L. and C.1.0,; 
the Chicago packinghouse workers, 
and the Baltimore shipyard workers, 
point to the dependable way to suc- 
cess if such actions are extended to a 
national level. 

Above all, labor must avoid plac- 
ing reliance on Truman. It should 
never be forgotten that Truman 
opened the door for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Bill with his own brand of anti- 
labor legislation. If a veto is to be 
secured and sustained, it can be done 
only through mass pressure. Only 
the united strength of labor and the 
support of the common people can 
be relied on to defeat the Taft-Hart- 
ley Bills. United labor action of 
CIO. and A. F. of L. is now, and 
will continue to be, the key to suc- 
cessful struggles by labor as regards 
wages as well as political activities. 

The main lessons to be drawn 
from all these developments is that 
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labor must boldly give leadership to 
the democratic people’s forces in the 
next historic step forward of labor in 
the United States. This next step, 
following from the recognition that 
neither the Republican nor Demo- 
cratic Party represent the interests 
of the people, is the organization of 
a third party representing the forces 
of progress, democracy, and anti- 
fascism. 

The recently concluded packing- 
house workers union convention de- 
clared—and with all the greater 
significance because it is not a so- 
called Left union—that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties “are 
completely under the domination of 
reactionary interests” and that “for 
all practical purposes the major par- 
ties present us with a choice of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” It 
then went on record to work toward 
the establishment of an independent 
political party. This is symbolic of a 
growing trend in the thinking of 
American trade unionists. This 
trend toward independent political 
action needs to be speeded up in 
order that labor’s influence shall not 
be dissipated in 1948. 

Indicative of the deep thinking of 
these packinghouse workers when 
they adopted their third party reso- 
lution, was a later convention action 
urging the early convening of a na- 
tional farmer-labor conference “for 
the purpose of discussing our mutual 
problems.” This proposal merits the 
serious consideration of every other 
C.I.O. and A. F. of L. convention 
that meets, as it does all farm organi- 
zations. 
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At a moment when maximum 
unity’ is the decisive need of the 
hour, it becomes crystal clear that 
the same reactionaries who raise the 
“anti-Communist” cry are out to 
destroy the trade unions; that the 
same Congressmen who propose to 
outlaw the Communist Party want 
to outlaw the closed shop and na- 
tional industry-wide bargaining. Yet 
there are still labor leaders who never 
learn, and in the midst of a life and 
death struggle, unwittingly play the 
game of the reactionaries. This was 
evident in the action of some steel 
workers union leaders in the Penn- 
sylvania C.1.O. convention, who in- 
troduced an anti-Communist amend- 
ment to the constitution. It was seen 
in the action of Green and Grogan 
of the shipbuilders union in giv- 
ing encouragement to union-busting 
and Red-baiting by chartering seces- 
sionists from a brother C.1.O. union. 
It is seen in the action of the Execu- 
tive Board of the chemical workers 
union which, by a majority of one, 
adopted an unprecedented Red-bait- 
ing resolution which was contrary to 
convention policy. And _ unfortu- 
nately, when Walter Reuther, in the 
U.A.W. Executive Board, raised the 
issue of Section 8 of the U.A.W. 
Constitution (a section which has 
been inoperative for years) applying 
to the members of the Communist 
Party, it was not met forthrightly by 
the progressive majority and rejected. 
Rather the central question of inter- 
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pretation was allowed to be adopted 
unanimously, with a struggle againg 
Reuther’s splitting tactics _ being 
waged and carried merely on th 
question of procedure. By failing tw 
reject the original Reuther move, th 
progressive majority—unless it re 
trieves its step—is not only allowing 
the unity of the union to be dealta 
serious blow, but is opening the door 
to its own defeat. 

The rank and file of American 
trade unionists could well ask some 
of their leaders: must we face the 
“unity” of the concentration camp 
and the lash of fascism before you 
will understand that Red-baiting 
and anti-Communism are the weap 
ons of Big Business and reaction to 
split and divide labor and the pro 
gressives? In contrast to these capi 
tulatory tendencies on the part of 
some labor leaders, the unanimous 
decision of the packinghouse work- 
ers convention outlined the path for 
American labor in rejecting Red 
baiting, when it declared: 


In this time of crisis to the free in 
stitutions of our country, we reaffirm 
our basic conviction that freedom, jus 
like peace, is indivisible. Repression 
of any sort which attacks civil liberties 
is the weapon of reaction. We recog 
nize and properly evaluate the present 
wave of witch-hunt hysteria as the 
weapon of reaction and monopoly 
whose goal is to destroy the trade union 
movement. We must close our rank 
and unitedly act for the common good 
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THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION IN EUROPE 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


OnE OF THE GREATEST political prob- 
lems of our times arises from the 
fact that modern Europe, with many 
independent countries, constitutes a 
chaos of conflicting national interests. 
This confusion is a major hindrance 
to the economic prosperity of the 
peoples concerned and also a menace 
to the peace of the world. The need 
to unify Europe is especially obvious 


to an American visiting that area, . 


accustomed as the writer is to living 
in one vast, continent-wide nation. 
First, due to national barriers, 
travelling in Europe has become a 
veritable problem, what with the in- 
numerable borders to cross. Visas are 
hard to get, often entailing weeks 
of exasperating negotiations. Then 
there are various “exit,” “re-entry,” 
and “military” permits, as well as 
sundry other inventions of the devil 
to harass and trip up the unwary 
traveller. Crossing a border, which is 
usually done about 2 a.m., is a real 
test of one’s patience and fortitude, 
what with double and triple exam- 
inations of passports,  strip-tease 
searches for possible bootlegged cur- 
rency, and endless customs rummag- 
ing for dutiable objects. In many 
cases the border officials, the very es- 
sence of bureaucracy, consider the 


unhappy passengers as suspicious 
characters who, at best, need barely 
be tolerated. All these complications 
are, of course, serious obstructions to 
the free personal intercourse so neces- 
sary for a sane and ordered Europe. 


Second, Europe’s chaotic national- 
ism also erects major economic walls 
between the various peoples. There 
are mutually exclusive tariffs, quota 
import and export arrangements, 
minute and time-consuming inspec- 
tion of goods in transit, monetary 
systems that have little or no relation- 
ship to each other, vigorous specula- 
tion in one another’s currency, dog- 
eat-dog economic competition of one 
nation with another, and various 
other economic schemes designed to 
further the interests of the ruling 
class of one nation at the expense of 
all others. This chaotic economic na- 
tionalism prevents, of course, any- 
thing resembling an orderly develop- 
ment, much less a planned operation, 
of Europe’s economic life. 


Third, and this is the most danger- 
ous aspect of the national problem, 
Europe’s conglomeration of discon- 
nected nationalities also gives rise to 
the sharpest political and military 
clashes. With various nations trying 
to expand at the expense of the 
others, there are inevitably many 
serious border disputes and repeated 
gangings-up by one group of states 
against another. Two scores of dis- 
astrous wars during the past century 
and a half testify eloquently to the 
explosive quality in Europe’s con- 
fusion of nations and to its menace 
for world peace. 
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MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 
INTENSIFIES THE CONFUSION 


It is clear that if Europe is to play 
an important role in creating a social 
system that will help to bring peace, 
prosperity, and freedom to the haras- 
sed world, it will have to find the 
way to harmonize and link together 
its many discordant fationalities. 

Present-day monopoly capitalism, 
however, has no effective answer to 
Europe’s great national problem. 
The same forces in the decaying 
capitalist system that throw the 
big capitalist powers into ever-more 
violent collision with each other, also 
sharpen up the antagonisms among 
the smaller countries and between 
them and the great powers. The 
further monopoly capitalism decays, 
the more intense, generally, become 
national antagonisms. Modern Eu- 
rope, with its pattern of little na- 
tional bits and pieces, is the natural 
product of capitalism. 

The ingrained capitalist way of 
solving the national question, in Eu- 
rope as well as all over the world, is 
to subordinate the smaller nations to 
imperialist domination by the larger 
ones. Upon this basis the pre-World 
War I Austrian, Russian, and Ger- 
man Empires in Europe were 
founded. Naturally, the smaller na- 
tions always resist such imperialist 
domination and they demand self- 
determination and national inde- 
pendence. Their militant opposition 
on this basis had much to do with 
the final overthrow of the Hapsburg, 
Romanoff, and Hohenzollern im- 
perial dynasties. The achievement of 
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national independence by a whok 
series of small nations was one of th 
most significant features of the grea 
revolutionary upsurge that, followed 
World War I. 

The League of Nations was up 
able to unite the nations of Europ, 
Within its framework France and 
Great Britain, true to their imperial 
ist natures, strove to subject the 
smaller nations to their sway. Ob 
viously they did not succeed, except 
for a time in the face of the stubbom 
resistance on the part of the smaller 
nations. Nor, in the long run, did 
Germany and Italy, with all ther 
armies and national quisling traitors 
accomplish their aim of forcing all of 
Europe into the ironbound structure 
of their “New Order.” The welter 
of discordant and disunited Euro 
pean nations therefore remain 
While the independent status of the 
various countries undoubtedly pro 
tects them to a considerable degree 
against the incursions of the big im 
perialist powers, nevertheless their 
lack of mutual coordination docs 
great harm to the economic welfar, 
political liberty, and peace of Europe 
and the world. 

As regards the national question 
in Europe, the United Nations is no 
faring any better than did the olf 
League of Nations, and for the same 
basic reasons. This time, within the 
United Nations, it is the United 
States that is trying, with the help d 
Great Britain, to secure domination 
over the nations of Europe (and alw 
of the rest of the world). Whil 
many of the nations, intimidated by 
American imperialist pressure, att 
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THE NATIONAL QUESTION IN EUROPE 


accordingly producing a new crop of 
quislings, the general effect is to 
make the fires of nationalism burn 
sill brighter and to make the whole 
national question in Europe more 
dificult of solution. 

The Pan-American Union is often 
cited by capitalist apologists as a so- 
lution of the national question. But 
this claim is false and misleading. 
Actually the Pan-American Union, 
despite its basis of formal equality, 
is dominated economically and _poli- 
tically by the United States. This 


loose federation in no sense brings 
about a true collaboration of the peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere. 
The rising opposition of many na- 
tions to American imperialism is 
proof of these facts. 


Nor does the proposed United 
States of Europe hold the answer to 
the grave national question. It is not 
intended to. This scheme, currently 
advocated by Churchill tories, So- 
cial Democrats and confused lib- 
erals, suffers from two fundamental 
defects, either of which would suf- 
fice to destroy its progressive use- 
fulness. First, such a United States 
of Europe as might be built up under 
present conditions would inevitably 
be a tool of Anglo-American imper- 
ialism. This means that the old 
familiar imperialist principle of the 
big powers dominating the little ones 
would prevail. This could only com- 
plicate still more the maze of na- 
tionalist contradictions in Europe. 
Secondly, by the same token, i.., 
Anglo-American domination, the 
United States of Europe would be 
an anti-Soviet bloc. This perspective 
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would kill at the outset any possibil- 
ities of its getting all or most of the 
nations of Europe together on a basis 
that would mitigate their national 
antagonisms. The so-called United 
States of Europe would be still-born, 
with many vital European states re- 
fusing even to join the organization. 

Under monopoly capitalism there 
can be no solution to the national 
question, in Europe or elsewhere. 
For it is just as inevitable, under the 
domination of the trusts and mon- 
opolies, that the powerful nations op- 
press and exploit the weaker ones 
as it is that the capitalists exploit the 
workers. 


THE WAY TO THE SOLUTION 


The problem is not insoluble, how- 
ever. It remained for Lenin and 
Stalin, whose principles are em- 
bodied in the life and structure of the 
Soviet Union, to find the answer to 
the national question. These prin- 
ciples may be briefly stated: to grant 
all the peoples concerned the right 
of self-determination and full eco- 
nomic, political, and social equality, 
and to inculcate among them a spirit 
of brotherly, Socialist cooperation. 
These principles apply whether the 
nations are parts of the same general 
political union or federation, or ex- 
ist on an independent basis. 

The successful application of this 
Leninist-Stalinist solution of the na- 
tional question is one of the very 
greatest achievements of the Soviet 
Union. It has transformed the old 
czarist “prison-house of nations” 
into a freely cooperating, democratic 
multi-national union. The main peo- 
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ples that go to make up the Soviet 
Union not only enjoy full economic, 
political, and social equality, but, 
what is the heart of the whole sys- 
tem, they also possess a keen sense 
of concern for cultivating one 
another’s welfare. One of the many 
examples of this dynamic quality of 
the Soviet Union is the way in 
which, under the various 5-year 
plans, the more advanced states 
of the U.S.S.R. systematically help 
in the economic and _ cultural 
developmente of the less advanced 
peoples. Such a cooperative relation- 
ship is quite unthinkable under 
monopoly capitalism. 

The handling of the national ques- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. meets the basic 
needs of the lesser nations. It gives 
them greater political freedom and 
security, and it guarantees them 
faster and more all-around economic 
and cultural development than they 
could possibly achieve if they were 
on their own as independent nations. 
This explains why there are virtual- 
ly no national, racial, or religious 
antagonisms within the U.S.S.R. It 
also explains why the peoples of 
Lithuania, Esthonia, and _ Latvia 
voted so overwhelmingly to become 
part of the Soviet Union (a vital fact 
which capitalist writers are desper- 
ately eager to obscure). 

But the national question in Eu- 
rope (and in the rest of the world) 
does not have to wait for solution 
until full Socialism is achieved. One 
of the most significant facts of the 
postwar situation is that the new 
democracies of Central and Eastern 
Europe possess within themselves 
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the capacity for solving the nation 
question. This is because in thee 
countries—Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Roumania 
Hungary, etc.—although capitalism, 
as such, has not been abolished there, 
the power of the big capitalists and 
landowners has been either complete. 
ly broken or seriously weakened, 
Consequently, the workers, small 
farmers, and intelligentsia, who are 
in full or partial control of the gov. 
ernments, are able to deal with the 
national question on the basis of the 
Leninist-Stalinist principles of self 
determination, full economic, politi- 
cal, and social equality, and Socialis 
cooperation. These principles, ap 
plied to the new situation, it may 
also be remarked, form the basis of 
the policy of the Italian, French, and 
British Communist Parties toward 
the colonies of their countries and 
toward neighboring countries. 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC 
INTERNATIONALISM 


Czechoslovakia offers a fine ex 
ample of the developing solution of 
the national question along the fore 
going lines. As never before in their 
history, the Czechs and Slovaks art 
working together in a spirit of equal 
ity and friendly collaboration. 
Characteristically, one of the mos 
striking features in their planned 
economy is the systematic raising of 
Slovakia’s economic status to that 
already achieved in the Czech lands 
while the economic level of the 
whole country is being raised. 
hardly needs to be added that the 
Communists are the most active 
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THE NATIONAL QUESTION IN EUROPE 


leaders in thus developing the new 
relations between the two peoples 
who comprise Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia offers an even more 
striking example of Leninist-Stalinst 
principles applied in dealing with 
the national question. For many de- 
cades the Balkans have served as the 
horrible example of small nations 
that could not live peacefully to- 
gether. If there was any place in the 
world where the national question 
seemed to be hopeless of solution, it 
was precisely in that vast territory, 
which was long a notorious breeding 
ground of wars. The Yugoslav peo- 
ples, quarrelling and fighting among 
themselves, were in the very heart of 
the boiling pot of national antagon- 
ism of the entire Balkan area. 
But now order and cooperation 
have ‘been established among the 
erstwhile discordant Yugoslav peo- 
ples. Today, the six major nation- 
alities in that country, for the very 
first time are living and working 
harmoniously together. This unity, 
born in the fire of struggle against 
Hitler’s army, continues into the 
postwar period. All differences be- 
tween the various peoples have not 
yet been fully ironed out but those 
that remain are of a minor character 
and the trend toward unity and co- 
operation is decisive. In the planned 
tconomy of Yugoslavia, similarly to 
that in Czechoslovakia, the whole 
country is being systematically de- 
veloped, with special emphasis being 
placed on the more backward areas. 
Inasmuch as the new democracies 
in Poland, Roumania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Albania are animated by 
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the same intelligent approach to the 
national question as that being put 
into practice by the Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav Governments, a new 
day has undoubtedly dawned for the 
Balkans as a whole so far as the na- 
tional question is concerned. The 
former cock-pit of nations in the 
Balkan area is well on the way to 
becoming a region of epoch-making 
international cooperation. 

Weak spots in this general situa- 
tion are the reactionary regimes in 
Greece, and Austria. In these coun- 
tries Anglo-American imperialism is 
in control and it is making every ef- 
fort to keep the old reactionary 
cliques in existence. But it is safe to 
say that these three countries will not 
be able to withstand very long the 
new spirit of democracy and inter- 
national cooperation that is sweep- 
ing through the peoples of Central 
Europe and the Balkans. Another 
danger to European collaboration 
lies in the Anglo-American attempt 
practically to divide Germany into 
four pieces. This project, which 
could only increase national anta- 
gonisms in Europe, runs counter to 
the whole democratic development 
in Middle and Eastern Europe, and 
in the long run it will be defeated. 

The new democratic international 
spirit prevailing in this great area is 
not only expressing itself in more 
cooperative activities between the 
different national groups within in- 
dividual states, but also in more 
friendly relations between these 
states themselves. These countries 
are already developing a whole series 
of economic and cultural agreements 
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with each other and with their great 
neighbor to the East, the U.S.S.R. 
This augurs well for minimizing 
and eventual elimination of the age- 
old national antagonisms in these 
areas. One of the most remarkable 
developments in this general respect 
is the strong and developing move- 
ment in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria for 
an actual consolidation of the two 
states. If carried out, both countries 
would greatly benefit from such a 
move. 

The deeper significance of this 
development of international cooper- 
ation in the new democracies in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe is that it 
points the way to the ultimate eco- 
nomic and political unification of 
that crazy-quilt of national anta- 
gonisms, modern capitalist Europe. 
The task of today, however, is not 
to come forward with grandiose 
blueprint plans for uniting Europe 
and overcoming its national chaos. 
Instead, what has to be done is to 
break the power of monopoly capital 
and to make the democratic forces 
victorious in the respective countries. 
To the extent and in the measure 
that this is done, democratic solu- 
tions of the national question will be 
put into effect by the democratic 
regimes, and the crippling economic, 
political, military, and social walls 
now dividing the peoples of Europe 
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will increasingly topple and fall. 

As Lenin and Stalin pointed out, 
the modern capitalist state was 
created under the leadership of the 
capitalist class in its efforts to control 
the national and __ international 
market. In the main, this state-build. 
ing coincided historically with the 
interests of the respective nations a 
a whole. But today the capitalists 
specifically the big monopolists, are 
no longer the leaders of their respec. 
tive nations in a constructive sense, 
for they systematically betray their 
peoples’ interests for the sake of their 
own class interests. The present Ev 
ropean hodge-podge of mutually 
antagonistic states is the maximum 
that their greedy, self-seeking cap 
italists can do in the matter of the 
national question. 

The constructive leadership of the 
nations is now passing over into the 
hands of the working class and its 
democratic allies. They alone, now, 
can and do speak and: act in the na- 
tional interest. They have as a great 
task, therefore, the solving of the 
tangled national question in Europe 
and elsewhere, a heritage from a cap 
italist system which has exhausted 
its historical progressive role. And 
finding this solution to the nationd 
question is precisely what the work 
ers in the new European democracits 
are now doing. 
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TRUTH AND 
TRICKERY ABOUT 
HIGH PRICES 


By MAX GORDON 


WiTH THE PRICE INDEX continuing 
to soar, chief interest of the leading 
politicians of both major parties is 
centered, not on bringing prices 
down, but on how to shift the re- 
sponsibility for high prices to the 
opposition. 

In three well-publicized appeals 
for voluntary reduction of prices, 
President Truman has painstaking- 
ly attempted to establish in the pub- 
lic mind the legend that he is a foe of 
high prices and is doing all he can 
to get them down. Neither he nor 
his advisers are naive enough to 
think that pleas for voluntary action 
can actually reduce prices. 

The President was also anxious to 
cover up his own part in bringing on 
current high prices through com- 
plete surrender to the pressures of 
monopoly capital for an end of price 
controls, a surrender in which not 
the least of his motives was to play 
what seemed to be “smart politics” 
last November. 

Truman based his pleas for volun- 
tary reduction of prices on the theory 
that lower prices would avert an 
economic collapse and would give 


us enduring prosperity. Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder also 
predicted, at hearings of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, that 
a crash could be avoided for some 
time to come if only prices are 
lowered, and the idea has been re- 
peated by conservatives and liberals 
alike. 

In order to put the relationship 
between prices and the maturing 
crisis in proper perspective, it must 
be repeated that a reduction of prices 
cannot avert an economic crisis for 
the simple reason that crises are not 
a price phenomenon. The chief 
cause of crises is the contradiction be- 
tween the social character of produc- 
tion and the private nature of appro- 
priation. Hence, crises cannot be 
abolished so long as capitalism exists 
regardless of what the price level 
may be. Crises have occurred in the 
past without being preceded by high 
prices. 

What is true, though, is that gov- 
ernment policies on such matters as 
prices, taxes, housing, public works, 
social security, curbs on the monopo- 
lies, etc., can affect the tempo of de- 
velopment of the crisis, its depth, 
and the extent to which the working 
class and other sections of the people 
will suffer from its effects. A signi- 
ficant lowering of the price level, 
taken together with a number of 
other measures, would be an impor- 
tant factor in influencing to some 
extent certain of these aspects of the 
crisis. 

Thus, the price issue and its effect 
on the future course of our economy 
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are catapulted into the political 
arena, with both parties jockeying 
to evade responsibility for high prices 
and the developing crisis while exe- 
cuting the Big Business mandate of 
keeping hands off the profiteering 
spree. 

This refusal to act is symbolized 
in the failure of the Joint Economic 
Commission of Congress, under 
Senator Robert A. Taft’s leadership, 
to make its report to Congress. The 
Commission was set up under the 
emasculated “Full Employment” 
Act of 1946. Its report was due, ac- 
cording to the law, in February. 
Trade union leaders and the few 
New Dealers still left in Congress 
have charged Taft with deliberate 
stalling in order to block any gov- 
ernment action which might in the 
slightest way interfere with Big 
Business domination of the economy. 

Ex-Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt, on behalf of the Social- 
Democratic-influenced Americans 
for Democratic Action, recently 
wrote a letter to Taft and to Repre- 
sentative Jesse Wolcott, (R., Mich.), 
who is House leader of the Com- 
mission, charging it with inaction 
and apathy. Significantly, Wyatt 
did not include the ranking Demo- 
cratic members of the Commission, 
nor did he criticize Truman, though 
they, too, are guilty of the same 
“inaction” and “apathy.” The price 
policies of the Wyatt program did 
not call for restoration of controls, 
but simply for setting up an Adjust- 
ment Board which would allegedly 
aid an “orderly and equitable,” and 
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apparently voluntary, reduction ip 
prices averaging ten per cent. 

This proposal is characteristic ¢ 
the Wyatt program, for it indicaty 
a refusal to propose measures to cuh 
the monopolies and trusts by goven. 
ment action. Hence, it avoids th 
central question involved in any pro 
gram designed to combat the effecs 
of the maturing crisis. 

In contrast to this, the 16-poim 
program projected by Eugene Den 
nis to the National Committee o 
the Communist Party last December 
had as one of its characteristics tha, 
taken as a whole, it proposed mea 
ures which would postpone the ou- 
break of the crisis and cushion it 
effects among the masses. Amon 
the proposals were: substantial wag 
increases, restoration of food subs- 
dies, continuation of effective rent 
controls, effective revision of the ta 
structure, expansion of social secu 
rity, declare as public utilities th 
monopolized sectors of the food ip 
dustry such as the dairy and mes 
trusts, establish public ownership 
railways, mines, and present publi 
utilities, a democratic foreign policy 
in both its economic and politic 
aspects. Since that meeting, Com 
munist leaders have added to th 
program restoration of price control 
on the basic cost-of-living items. 


REPUBLICAN ANTICS 


While Truman has tried to escap 
responsibility for high prices through 
his appeals for voluntary action, 
G.O.P. leaders have been bumping 
into each other in their scramble 
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get out from under as their popular 
support wanes with rising living 
costs. G.O.P. Chairman B. Carroll 
Reece continues to cackle that the 
trouble rests with President Tru- 
man’s failure to end earlier “bureau- 
cratic interference” with “free enter- 
prise,” meaning price controls. 
Reece insists that the effects of this 
“interference” are still being felt and 
that, given time and patience, prices 
will lower themselves. 

On the other hand, Senator Taft, 
chief Republican Congressional 
spokesman, blithely argues that the 
trouble rests with President Truman 
because he removed all controls on 
prices and priorities too hastily. 

Taft’s position deserves some ex- 
amination. He is the gentleman who 
led the fight to cripple O.P.A. last 
summer. Truman’s message to Con- 
gress vetoing the first monstrosity 
which carried the “Price Control” 
Act beyond June 30, 1946, singled out 
Taft as its special target. Truman 
said that Taft’s amendments had 
made the bill “a choice between in- 
flation with a statute and inflation 
without one.” The second measure 
passed by Congress, which Truman 
signed, was no less a monstrosity, 
chiefly as a result of Taft’s effective 
hatchet work, though he had the 
ardent support of the bulk of the 
Republicans and many Democrats. 

Having saddled the nation with 
his crippling program, Taft, along 
with the rest of the G.O.P., directed 
his main fire in the 1946 Congres- 
sional campaign at the fact that con- 
trols existed at all. 
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Just a few days before Truman 
capitulated, in mid-October, to 
G.O.P. and Big Business pressures, 
for decontrol, Taft said at a New 
York Times Radio Forum on the 
Congressional race: 


The one great issue between the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats is wheth- 
er progress in this country shall be 
based on American principles of free- 
dom and justice, or on a constant 
growth and concentration of power 
and unrestrained spending in a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

They [the Democrats] would con- 
tinue price controls and controls over 
wages and employment. 


But the senior Senator from Ohio, 
shrewd enough to sense the moods 
of the people and sufficiently free 
from considerations of principle 
and consistency to exploit politically 
Truman’s surrender to his own pres- 
sures, does not hesitate now to attack 
Truman for removing controls too 
hastily. 

Truman has left Taft ample room 
for attack. After giving way ini- 
tially to the meat trust on October 
14, the President wasted no time in 
ditching virtually all controls. With- 
in a single week, go per cent of all 
foods were decontrolled. Clothing, 
shoes, soaps, and other things fol- 
lowed in short order. By mid-No- 
vember, about the only items remain- 
ing under price control were sugar, 
rice, and rents. O.P.A. was making 
preparations for its burial. 

There is no doubt that the price 
question was one of the central 
issues in the elections last November. 
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Most of those who switched to the 
G.O.P. did so because they were dis- 
heartened and disgusted with the 
abandonment of the Roosevelt pro- 
gram by Truman, one of the results 
of which was his refusal to fight 
against the sabotage of the food 
trusts, particularly the meat packers. 

Aided by the well-heeled publicity 
campaign of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the G.O.P. 
leadership succeeded in _ putting 
across the idea that price controls 
were the source of the shortages suf- 
fered by the public, and that lifting 
them would increase goods, hence 
lowering prices. Public opinion polls 
were unanimous in reporting that 
the price-scarcity angle was one of 
the decisive factors in the decision of 
the voters that it was “time for a 
change,” though many other issues 
played an equally significant part. 

Its very victory, however, put the 
Republican Party on the spot in con- 
nection with prices. It had to deliver 
or suffer the political consequences. 
The signs are that it is suffering the 
political consequences. Both recent 
election results and the public opin- 
ion polls show a marked drop in 
G.O.P. popular backing as price 
indices continue their upward trend. 


TRUMAN “APPEALS” 


The fact that the price index shot 
up from 148.4 in October to 152.8 in 
February, and is still rising rapidly is 
closely related to the fact that Tru- 
man’s “popularity” went up, accord- 
ing to a Gallup poll survey from 32 
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per cent in October to 48 per cent in 
February. And this is not because of 
anything Truman did, but becaus 
of G.O.P. failure to prove its ele. 
tion thesis regarding prices and cop. 
trols, and because of the GOP. 
program for meeting the inflatiog 
problem. 

Newspaper commentators hav 
tried to give wide publicity to th 
polls on Truman’s “popularity.” 
They have tried to sell us the ida 
that Truman’s stock went up « 
cording to these polls because of his 
tough handling of the miners’ strike 
and his “hardening” attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. But the miners 
strike took place in the early par 
of December, and the big “decreas 
in Truman’s popularity,” according 
to these polls, took place between 
January and February. Between 
October and January, the polls 
showed no great change in his “u- 
popularity.” Nor did anything hap 
pen in the foreign policy field b 
tween January and February whid 
could have had any sharp impact on 
the popular attitude toward Tw 
man. : 

The two big headline issues that 
did agitate the people that month 
were the Republican proposals w 
jack up rent ceilings 15 per cent, a 
well as its plans to cripple the ur 
ions. Continuation of rent contrd 
was being discussed at public hear 
ings of both the House and Senatt 
Banking Committees. The real estate 
lobby was sounding off with high 
pressure demands for scrapping cot 
trols altogether, or at least raising 
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ceilings, and was getting much en- 
couragement from G.O.P. leaders in 
Congress. 

The C.1.O. Auto Workers Union, 
and other unions were threatening 
to organize rent strikes if rents were 
jacked up, and tenants’ movements 
were forming everywhere. 

The G.O.P. recognized its attitude 
was causing wide public bitterness 
and suddenly shifted its tactics. It 
abandoned the idea of a straight ceil- 
ing increase and worked out meth- 
ods of crippling controls through 
administrative decentralization, fig- 
uring this was too subtle for public 
opinion to grasp. 

Thus, the poll trends indicated 
not a growth in Truman’s “popu- 
larity” but a revulsion against the 
G.O.P. for its refusal to deliver on 
the price question, just as the No- 
vember elections were, among other 
things, a revulsion against the Tru- 
man Administration for its sorry 
record on the same problem. Both 
shifts of popular sentiment were 
based, not on any positive program 
and appeal, but on reaction to fail- 
ures and betrayals. 

If we have discussed these popu- 
lar opinion polls, it is not because 
these polls are accurate but in order 
to refute the political uses to which 
these polls are being put by Truman 
and the Democratic Party. 

Because Truman and the Demo- 
cratic high command are so acutely 
aware of this big chink in the 
G.O.P.’s armor, the President has 
been hammering away on prices 
through his appeals for voluntary 
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action. The Democrats are also 
featuring such material as Chester 
Bowles’ article in the May issue of 
the Democratic Digest, in which the 
former O.P.A. Director charged that 
the G.O.P. cost the people of the 
country $8,000,000,000 in ten months 
as a result of the scrapping of price 
controls. 

“Unless I badly underestimate the 
intelligence of the people,” Bowles 
wrote, “the Republican Party will 
pay heavily at the polls in ’48 for their 
reckless disregard for the welfare 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public.” 


Gael Sullivan, executive director 
of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, echoed Bowles denunciation 
of the G.O.P. for its wrecking of 
controls and went on to add that the 
Democratic Party would have to 
do something about it. He did not 
say what it planned to do for the 
simple reason that it does not plan 
to do anything. 


The Truman appeals were, need- 
less to say, hardly effective in achiev- 
ing any price drops of substantial or 
permanent importance. The New- 
buryport Plan, whereby retail mer- 
chants were supposed to take the 
lead in cutting down prices, proved 
to be abortive. It was hogwash to 
begin with. Big Business sneered at 
the Truman pleas and refused to 
budge. American capitalists were 
obeying the fundamental law of 
bourgeois economics everywhere, 
i.c., they were driving ahead to 
squeeze out for themselves the high- 
est possible rate of profit, irrespective 
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of the effects on the economy as a 
whole. 


MONOPOLY TRIES TO SHIFT 
THE BLAME 


Confronted with the resentment 
of a harrassed people, Big Business 
has been trying to shift responsibil- 
ity for the high price situation upon 
other classes. 

Thus, the effort is made, some- 
times simultaneously and sometimes 
separately, to place the onus on la- 
bor and on the farmers. 

In the case of labor, it is claimed 
that its pressures for higher wages 
and its “failure” to maintain maxi- 
mum productivity are holding up the 
price level. The wage angle ig- 
nores, of course, the elementary fact 
that pay increases have constantly 
lagged behind price increases since 
we entered into the war economy 
and that they are still considerably 
behind today, despite the recent in- 
creases granted to a small proportion, 
as yet, of the nation’s workers. 

Every wage increase demanded 
by labor since 1939 has been based 
on a previous rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. Moreover, the enormous, un- 
heard-of annual profit rate of $17,- 
000,000,000 after taxes, which cor- 
porate business has been maintain- 
ing in the past few quarters, is evi- 
dence enough that wage increases 
are not the basis of high prices. The 
profits are better than four times 
as much as capital made before the 
war, and top the highest war figure 
by several billion. 
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The productivity argument res 
on the theory that if labor produce 
more through greater intensificatin 
of effort without getting high: 
wages, the supply will increase with 
out a commensurate increase in de 
mand. Hence supply will catch 
with demand, and prices will com 
down. Labor is taken to task bk 
cause its productivity is not grea 
enough, it “interrupts” production 
by striking, and it allegedly persiss 
in all kinds of “featherbed” practice 


‘that add to production costs withou 


increasing supply. 

The theory was recently given: 
lift by Bernard Baruch, America 
capital’s elder statesman, who pro 
posed that labor agree to working: 
forty-four hour week and declare: 
moratorium on all strikes at leas 
until January 1, 1949. This, accord 
ing to Baruch, would solve our in 
ternational and domestic problems 
since it would allow us to produ 
enough to rehabilitate the world 
The theory is so widespread tha 
even a liberal like Fiorello lL 
Guardia endorsed it. 

Increased production, under pres 
ent conditions, will not lower price 
but will simply further enrich th 
bourgeoisie at the expense of the res 
of the population and will catapul 
us at even greater speed toward i 
new crisis of over production. 

The enormous increase in produ 
tivity in the past year, without com 
mensurate expansion of the marke, 
is one of the main factors in bringing 
us so quickly to the brink of criss 
Government sources calculate pro 
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ductivity is 20 to 25 per cent higher 
than in 1939. To demand that labor 
roduce more without big wage 
hikes will simply mean to increase 
the gap between what is produced 
and what the people will be able to 
buy. 

Nor will greater productivity bring 
down prices. The monopolies have 
proven that they are prepared to 
keep prices rigged at the highest 
possible level until they have emp- 
tied the pockets of the people of all 
reserves. When that happens the 
crisis will be upon us. 

Republican leaders in Congress, 
to cover up their own miserable rec- 
ord on prices, are making labor’s 
mythical “slowing down” of produc- 
tion, its “high wages,” its “strikes” 
and its “featherbed” practices one of 
the excuses for their anti-labor legis- 
lation. The aim is also, obviously, 
to try to gain support for this legisla- 
tion from non-working-class sections 
of the population, as well as from 
more backward workers, particularly 
the unorganized. The G.O.P. lead- 
ers are also getting set to legislate 
against alleged “featherbed” prac- 
tices, as though they were a bottle- 
neck to production. 


FOOD PRICES 


At the same time, the corpora- 
tions and their political spokesmen 
are calling attention to high food 
prices as a cover-up for their own 
gigantic profits and as a means of 
countering labor’s demands for more 
pay. Their claim is that since food 
accounts for 4o per cent of the aver- 


age family’s budget, and since food 
prices have gone up considerably 
faster than other items, the problem 
can be solved by reducing the in- 
come of the farmers. The govern- 
ment is also blamed because, under 
the price support program, it is al- 
legedly keeping farm prices at their 
extraordinarily high level. 

While it is certainly true that food 
prices are too high, this hardly justi- 
fies the $17,000,000,000 annual profit 
rate of the corporations, including, 
incidentally, the corporations that 
process and distribute food products, 
which are responsible for the high 
food prices. 

Actually, most farmers find them- 
selves today in a worse position than 
they were when price controls were 
lifted and food subsidies elimin- 
ated. They have to pay higher 
prices for the things they consume, 
as well as for the things they need 
in order to produce. Prices received 
by them have not increased at the 
same rate. The Farm Research Bu- 
reau estimates that purchasing power 
of farmers has declined 10 per cent 
since September, 1946. 

Though farm income has increased 
enormously compared with prewar 
days, it must be remembered that 
the farmer occupied an extremely 
poor position economically before 
the war, a position that had to be 
considerably improved when _his 
market expanded. 

But the improvement in the eco- 
nomic position of the farmer bears 
little relation to the tremendous 
jump in food prices since the share 
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of the consumer’s dollar taken by the 
food producing and distributing mo- 
nopolies has jumped. In the New 
York milkshed, for instance, it is es- 
timated that before the war, the 
“spread” between what the farmer 
received and the consumer paid for 
milk was about 40 cents out of every 
dollar spent for food. It is now cal- 
culated as close to 50 cents. 

As regards government food price 
practices, the point of attack is the 
price support program. Under this 
program, voted by Congress, the gov- 
ernment guarantees to farmers a 
floor under prices for a period of two 
years after the war. The period ends 
on December 31, 1948. The purpose 
of this guarantee was to get farmers 
to increase production since a farm- 
er must know a year ahead of time 
what his market is going to be. 

Actually, the price support pro- 
gram has been used only to peg po- 
tato prices and, to some extent, eggs. 
The great bulk of farm products 
have been established way above the 
floor price and have not required 
any pegging. Thus government poli- 
cies can hardly be blamed for high 
food prices, except in the negative 
sense that it is not controlling them. 

While it is ridiculous to blame 
government price support policy for 
the high price level of foods, there 
is no doubt that the government 
could adopt methods for bringing 
prices down. For instance, instead 
of pegging potato prices at a high 
mark by buying up a large supply 
and letting them go to waste, it could 
guarantee the floor price to the farm- 
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ers by permitting the market priz 
to go down and give the farmer; 
subsidy. This would enable peop 
to increase consumption of foods ip 
stead of letting them go to wax. 
and still give the farmer a decem 
price. 

The subsidy method would redue 
the price level of foods substantially, 
But the very people who now chim 
to be so upset by high food prices 
are the ones who fought most bit 
terly against food subsidies during 
the war. In killing the subsidy pro 
gram, they themselves became re 
sponsible for the huge jump in food 
prices, much of which never ga 
back to the farmer at all. 

A considerable section of busines 
is undoubtedly worried about th 
present price level. It knows this is 
one of the big reasons why we ar 
moving rapidly to an economic crisis 
When Harold Stassen told Stalin 
that a crisis could be averted under 
a “regulated capitalism,” he was no 
advocating measures of regulation 
but merely expressing his fear and 
concern with the workings of th 
capitalist system. President Tw 
man’s pleas for lower prices als 
contained the element of fear of com 
ing events, as did a similar widely 
publicized plea by twenty-three bus- 
nessmen under the auspices of the 
National Planning Association. 


CONCLUSIONS 


But it is also obvious that By 
Business will not and cannot regu 
late itself in the interests of the et 
tire economy. Monopoly capitalism 
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just does not operate that way. Ironi- 
cally, the top industrialist among the 
twenty-three who pleaded for volun- 
ary price cuts through the National 
Planning Association was General 
Electric President Charles E. Wil- 
son. G.E. had itself just raised prices 
on several electrical items, though 
company profits for the first quarter 
of 1947 were at an annual rate that 
was higher than the fabulous war 
years. If there is to be any “regula- 
tion” of the economy, if prices are 
to be controlled, it will have to be by 
government action forced through 
by mass pressure and struggle. 

Both parties are, however, firmly 
under the control of Big Business. 
Neither has the slightest intention of 
reintroducing price controls or other- 
wise regulating the economy in such 
a way as to limit prices or profits. 
The chief contribution of the Repub- 
licans is to yell “free enterprise” and 
to put an end to “free labor.” The 
Democratic Party, under Truman’s 
leadership, relies upon pious pleas 
for voluntary action and has no pro- 
gram for action at all. 

While many individual groups 
have spoken out demanding restora- 
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tion of controls at least on basic 
items making up the cost of liv- 
ing, what is tragically lacking is an 
independent political force that can 
spearhead the fight for such a meas- 
ure, as well as a bloc of progressive, 
politically independent Congressmen 
that would battle for it inside of the 
national legislature. 


Without such a progressive politi- 
cal force operating as a third party, 
the people are caught in the trap of 
negatives. If one party fails to con- 
trol prices properly, permits Big 
Business to get away with huge 
profits at the expense of the people 
and the economy, they can only 
switch in disgust to the other party, 
only to find themselves up against 
the same thing. 


The present price situation glar- 
ingly demonstrates that to break 
through this blockade of negatives, 
to go ahead with a positive program 
that will check the power of the mo- 
nopolies and develop an economic 
program in the interests of the peo- 
ple, the country needs an indepen- 
dent political party based upon an 
anti-monopoly outlook. 





PROBLEMS OF PEACE, 


DEMOCRACY, AND 
NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


(On Earl Browder’s book, “War or 
Peace with Russia”) 


By ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 


Browper’s Book puts the very prob- 
lem of world peace falsely. It is not 
true that the problem of world peace 
is the same as the problem of war 
or peace with Russia. Nor is it true 
that the problem of peace is whether 
there should be an American peace, 
a Soviet peace, or a joint peace. This 
way of putting the question conceals 
the most essential factors in the 
whole situation. 

The problem of world peace, cor- 
rectly stated, is this: shall there be a 
democratic and people’s peace based 
upon national independence and 
freedom, a stable and lasting peace 
enabling the peoples of all lands to 
solve their problems in a democratic 
way and to proceed freely on the 
road of social progress? Or shall 
there be a reactionary and imperialist 
peace based upon national oppres- 
sion and world domination by one 
power, robbing the masses of all 
lands and obstructing their social 
progress, giving rise to a new fascist 
menace and leading to a new world 
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war? This is the problem of pea, 
It is the problem of fighting anj 
defeating those war-inciting forces 
of world reaction, headed by th 
Wall Street monopolies, which sek 
to impose upon the world a rex. 
tionary and imperialist peace. It is 
the problem of promoting and a 
taining the victory of those demo 
cratic, anti-monopoly, and_ progres 
sive forces, here and abroad, which 
are advancing toward a democratic 
and people’s peace. Browder’s book 
deliberately obscures this funds 
mental struggle between the demo 
cratic and reactionary forces, i. 
tween an imperialist peace leading to 
war and a democratic peace leading 
to lasting peace and social progress. 
This is the old Browder revisionism 
in a somewhat fresh setting. 

Naturally, the relations between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union play a tremendously im 
portant, almost decisive part in the 
problems of struggle for a demo 
cratic peace. This is so, not only be- 
cause these are the two most power- 
ful countries in the world, but also 
because the policies of the govern 
ment of the United States are di- 
rected toward imposing a reactionary 
and imperialist peace upon the 
world, whereas the policies of the 
Soviet Union are directed toward 
the establishment of a democratic 
and people’s peace. This fact, too, 
is obscured by Browder’s book which 
therefore poses the problems of 
American-Soviet relations in a false 
and distorted fashion. 

What is the real problem of Amet- 
ican-Soviet relations from the stand- 
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point of the American people and 
the true national interest? It is not 
whether there should be a “Russian” 
peace, of an “American” peace, or a 
“joint” peace. These are artificial, 
non-existent, fictitious alternatives. 
The Soviet Union is not looking for 
a Russian peace but for a democratic 
and people’s peace, the same kind of 
peace that is desired by the demo- 
cratic and progressive forces in this 
country. The ruling circles here— 
the monopolies—are not looking for 
an American peace but for an im- 
perialist peace, a peace that will 
enable them to dominate the world, 
a peace that will spell the enslave- 
ment of the American people itself 
by a native fascist imperialism at 
home. These are the facts of the 
situation. 

In the face of these facts as distinct 
from Browder’s fictions, what is the 
problem of a “joint” American-So- 
viet peace? It certainly cannot mean 
the “joining” of the Soviet policy of 
a democratic world peace with Wall 
Street’s policy of world domination. 
It can only mean that the American 
people have to combat, check, and 
defeat Wall Street’s policies, expres- 
sed and enforced by Truman, Van- 
denberg, & Co. It can and must 
mean, further, that the American 
people have to consolidate a demo- 
cratic and anti-imperialist coalition 
capable of materially influencing 
and, eventually, determining the 
policies of the American govern- 
ment in the direction and in favor 
of a democratic and people’s peace. 
Thus and only thus will the Amer- 
kan and Soviet policies begin to be 
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“Joined.” But then the product of 
this process will tend to be not just 
a “joint” American-Soviet peace but 
a democratic and people’s world 
peace. And this is exactly what is 
dictated by the national interests of 
the American people as opposed to 
the selfish imperialist interests of the 
American monopolies. 

Browder attacks the official Amer- 
ican attitude “which denies equality 
to the U.S.S.R.,” but he never throws 
light on the fact that this attitude 
is a basic component of Wall Street’s 
drive for world domination. He 
writes: “The recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet Union as an 
equal are the precondition to all 
wisdom in international relations.” 
But he keeps silent about the wisdom 
itself, which is for the American peo- 
ple, headed by labor, to combat, 
check, and defeat the Truman Doc- 
trine. Here, too, we have a clear ex- 
pression of Browder revisionism. 

Most misleading is the rehash of 
the standard Browderisms to the ef- 
fect that because American capitalist 
economy needs markets and foreign 
trade in order ‘to survive, “therefore” 
the Wall Street monopolies will have 
to see their way to collaboration with 
the Soviet Union for world peace. 
But what do we find in real life? 
Urged on by the almost doubled 
capacity of American industry and 
by the approaching economic crisis, 
American imperialism is indeed seek- 
ing markets, opportunities for cap- 
ital investments, and control of raw 
materials. It is engaged in a ruthless 
drive to get possession of the posi- 
tions formerly held by German, Jap- 
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anese, and Italian imperialism; it is 
penetrating the positions of British 
imperialism, at the same time col- 
laborating with Britain as its junior 
partner in the Anglo-American im- 
perialist bloc. In real life, we see the 
working out of the so-called Truman 
Doctrine which is an open and brutal 
expression of the drive of American 
imperialism for world domination, 
a drive which has already created 
a serious situation in the Middle East 
and is threatening the peace of the 
world. 

This, and not collaboration with 
the Soviet Union for world peace, is 
the road taken by the Wall Street 
monopolies and their political spokes- 
men— Truman, Vandenberg — for 
securing the much needed markets 
for American production. Whether 
this can succeed, or not, is a dif- 
ferent question. In the lands gov- 
erned by the new peoples’ democ- 
racies risen to leadership in the war 
against fascism, the economic drive 
of the Wall Street monopolies has 
already failed and will remain a 
failure as long as official American 
policy remains what it is. It is also 
certain that, in all the rest of the 
world, Wall Street’s imperialist drive 
and the Truman Doctrine are up- 
setting and destroying opportunities 
for American foreign trade rather 
than creating them. This, too, has 
been proven by life itself. But this 
does not mean that the Wall Street 
monopolies will abandon their drive 
for world domination. On the con- 
trary, they will press the American 
government for more aggressive pol- 
icies, for sharper weapons of attack, 
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for more extreme reaction at hom 
They will press, as some of the mop 
opolies already do, for a@ policy q 
Hitlerization of the United Stat 
and of the world. These, and ng 
Browder’s revisionist fiction, are th 
facts of life. 

Consequently, the hope and red 
basis for American-Soviet collabon. 
tion for world peace does not lie in 
the non-existing ability of the Ame- 
ican monopolies to perceive tha 
their true interests lie in collabo. 
tion with the Soviet Union. The red 
basis for American-Soviet collabor 
tion for world peace, which is a 
present the only sure way of promo: 
ing stability and peaceful foreig 
trade, lies in the real ability of th 
American people, headed by labor 
to consolidate a democratic coalition 
of such strength as will substantially 
affect American policy, eventually 
determining it altogether. Such i 
coalition of labor, farmers, prof 
sionals, and middle classes will mos 
certainly contain certain circles of th 
bourgeoisie, since the historical o 
jectives of this coalition are of a gee 
eral democratic and anti-monopok 
character, and not of a  socialit 
character. This coalition will 
brace as one of its major forces th 
Negro people struggling for freedom 
from national oppression and di 
crimination, as well as the bas 
forces of all national groups str 
ing for equal rights and full citizee 
ship. Yet American Marxists, unlike 
Browder, will not fail to understand 
and to act upon that understanding 
that the struggle to check and defea 
the imperialist offensive of the Amer 
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ON PEACE, DEMOCRACY, AND INDEPENDENCE 


ican monopolies constitutes an_his- 
toric stage on the road to the Socialist 
transformation of American society. 


ANTI-COLONIALISM AND 
IMPERIALISM 


Perhaps the most outrageous part 
of the book, from a Marxist stand- 
point, is its “original” theory of the 
anti-colonialism of the United States. 
The American monopolies—and 
these are the forces dominating the 
economics and politics of the United 
States—are supposedly “in process of 
establishing a long-term policy di- 
rected toward the dissolution of the 
colonial system.” This “anti-colonial- 
im” Browder considers as “defi- 
nitely progressive” and as offering the 
foundation for “a long range peace 


and cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union” (pages 
117-141). 

This is a most amazing perform- 
ance, which develops to the full all 


the absurdities, unrealities, and 
brazen revisionist opportunism of 
Browderism. At this time American 
imperialism is engaged in a full- 
fledged drive for world domination; 
employing for the purpose atom- 
bomb intimidation; using food as a 
means of securing economic pene- 
tration and political influence; sup- 
porting every reactionary and fascist 
force (feudal, monarchist, etc.) to 
secure positions—economic, political, 
military—for imperialist rule and ex- 
ploitation (Greece, Turkey, China, 
Spain, Latin America, Europe); and 
forcing its junior partner, British 
imperialism, to share colonial rule 
and exploitation thus augmenting 
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Wall Street’s colonial empire. At 
this time American imperialism is 
threatening the national independ- 
ence of all Asiatic and African peo- 
ples, and tightening its hold upon 
Latin America. At this very time the 
economic independence and national 
freedom of even France and Italy 
are menaced by the unlimited im- 
perialist ai.bitions of the American 
monopolies, and the main line of of- 
ficial United States policy is to re- 
build a fascist fortress in central 
Europe with which to dominate the 
continent and to prepare military 
adventures against its new peoples’ 
democracies and against the Soviet 
Union. At this time, finally, Amer- 
ican imperialism is working hand in 
glove, in an alliance, with the most 
sinister forces of world reaction, in- 
cluding the fascist forces of the Vati- 
can and the extreme reactionaries of 
the Catholic hierarchy which em- 
body a most menacing combination 
of medieval reaction and “modern” 
fascism. At this precise time, then, 
Earl Browder, still claiming to be a 
Marxist, has the audacity and shame- 
lessness to tell the people that Amer- 
ican imperialism in following a pro- 
gressive policy of “anti-colonialism.” 
Worse still, he even tries to use 
quotations from Lenin to justify his 
brazen revisionism, 

Take the peoples and countries op- 
pressed by American imperialism as 
colonies—the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico, for example. According to 
Browder, the Philippines are no 
longer a colony because an act of for- 
mal independence has been enacted 
by the United States Congress, But 
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what is the actual situation? Under 
the. cover of formal independence, 
the Philippines are today more op- 
pressed by American imperialism 
than before. They are robbed and 
exploited by Wall Street monopolies 
with the assistance of the most reac- 
tionary and fascist and corrupt land- 
lord-capitalist forces of the Phillipine 
islands. And this is called by Brow- 
der “progressive anti-colonialism.” 

As in many other instances, Brow- 
der seized upon a real, an objective 
feature in American life, but artifi- 
cially magnified it out of all propor- 
tions and placed it in the service of 
an opportunist, a revisionist orienta- 
tion. Take this matter of colonial- 
ism. Marxists have commented on the 
fact that one of the specific features 
of American imperialism is that it 
operates only partly through colonial 
rule, made classic by British imper- 
ialism; that Wall Street imperialism 
used to operate mainly by economic, 
financial, and political pressure and 
penetration, supplemented by mili- 
tary pressure. 

The reason for this was that 
American imperialism was a late- 
comer on the world stage—Britain, 
Germany, France, and Japan having 
already seized most of the available 
“colonial” areas—and that the dev- 
eloping national liberation move- 
ments from the beginning of this 
century in the colonies and de- 
pendent countries were making it 
extremely difficult to establish new 
colonial empires. Another major 
reason why American imperialism 
was operating only partly through 
colonial rule was the fact that this 
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imperialism was in control of grex 
economic and political reserves (th 
size and natural wealth of tk 
United States, its agricultural ani 
industrial plant, its high technica 
development). This enabled it, fe 
a considerable time, to maneuve 
almost exclusively with the power of 
its economic and financial strength 
to penetrate and subjugate foreign 
economies and to extend its political 
influence. 

Thus it came to pass that Amer. 
can imperialism was not of the sam 
colonial type as British imperialism 
This did not make it any less rea. 
tionary and imperialistic or any more 
acceptable to the peoples of th 
world, even though for a long period 
of time it was British imperialism, b- 
cause of its size and strength, that 
constituted the main _ imperialis 
menace on a world scale, until Nazi 
imperialism made it appearance. 
The so-called anti-colonialism was 
only a weapon of American impet:- 
alism—an “ideological” and _ politi 
cal weapon—for imperialist penetra 
tion, used against its rivals to sup 
plement economic, financial, and 
military pressure. This is how Marx 
ists treated this matter, as can be seen 
from the writings and speeches 
Comrades Foster and Dennis. 

But what is even more important 
is the fact that precisely in this pe 
riod, especially following the com 
clusion of World War II, America 
imperialism began to assume a num 
ber of new features, which made tt 
more reactionary, more aggressivt 
and more menacing to national it 
dependence, to peace and freedom 
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Wall Street imperialism is out to 
inherit the colonial domains and im- 
perialist positions of German, Jap- 
anese, and Italian imperialism. Wall 
Street imperialism is already forcing 
itself into a colonial partnership with 
Britain (the Middle East, Africa), 
making the latter its junior partner 
on a world scale. American imperial- 
ism is trying to get control of the na- 
tional economies of France and 
Italy, and of Europe as a whole, as 
well as political control. 

In other words, American im- 
perialism in this period has become 
the center of world reaction and 
the main obstacle and threat to the 
national freedom and independence 
of peoples and nations. American 
imperialism is seeking to Hitlerize 
the world as it is trying to Hitler- 
ize the United States and to enslave 
the American people itself. And it is 
at this particular juncture in world 
history, when American imperialism 
has become the main obstacle to the 
peace and progress of the world and 
to the national freedom of peoples, 
that Browder comes forth with his 
“original” theory of the “progres- 
sive anti-colonialism” of American 
imperialism!!! 

And he is trying to use quotations 
from Lenin for his Browderisms. 
But these quotations, even though 
they are torn out of context, speak 
against Browder. One quotation 
(page 140) is supposed to show that 
“imperialism is progressive com- 
pared with pre-monopoly capital- 
ism.” Quite true. But what of it? 
Capitalism itself is progressive com- 
pared to feudalism, but no Marxist 
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will conclude from this that we must 
make peace with capitalism, become 
its apologists and glorifiers, and tell 
the people to follow the progressive 
leadership of capitalism. This is 
what Lenin teaches. Yet, is it not 
true that Browder’s conclusions from 
the fact that “imperialism is progres- 
sive compared with pre-monopoly 
capitalism” are that we have to be- 
come apologists and glorifiers of 
American imperialism, make peace 
with it, and follow its “progressive” 
leadership? Browder is thus violat- 
ing and vulgarizing basic principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

Another quotation from Lenin 
(page 139) is intended by Browder 
to show that the question of the pos- 
sibility of a stable peace is now posed 
in a different way than in the past 
because of the existence of the social- 
ist Soviet Union and the strength 
of world democracy following the 
military defeat of fascism in World 
War II, and also because there is 
now only one imperialist country 
that really matters, the United States. 
Again, we must ask, what of it? 

Marxists have been saying right 
along that the strength of world 
democracy, in which the Soviet 
Union occupies such a basic and 
leading place, contrasted to the 
weakening of world reaction in 
which American imperialism oc- 
cupies such a basic and leading place, 
has created new and unprecedented 
opportunities for establishing a 
democratic and stable world peace. 
Our own Party, beginning with 
its emergency national convention 
(summer, 1945) which defeated 
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and rejected Browder  revision- 
ism so unanimously and decisively, 
has taken this position. But it 
also said something else which Brow- 
der stil conceals, namely, that the 
opportunities for a stable world 
peace have to be realized in strug- 
gle; that this means fighting and 
checking and eventually defeating 
the reactionary drive of American 
imperialism for world domination. 
There is no other way; and life has 
fully confirmed it, while further 
discrediting the absurdities and op- 
portunism of Browder revisionism. 
It is also necessary to expose further 
another Browderism. It is the re- 
peated assertion that the only im- 
perialist power that matters is the 
United States, that British imperial- 
ism does not count any more, nor 
any of the other capitalist countries. 
This is one of those simplifications, 
vulgarizations, and one-sided distor- 
tions that are the very life-blood of 
opportunism, whether Right or Lef- 
tist. American imperialism is, of 
course, the major power in the camp 
of world reaction and, hence, the 
major menace to peace, national 
freedom, and progress. But it is not 
the only power. British imperialism, 
grievously weakened and in crisis, 
is a major force in the camp of world 
reaction. There is an Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialist bloc, in which British 
imperialism is only a junior partner, 
but which is driving for world power 
as a bloc. Moreover, in this bloc there 
are serious rivalries and contradic- 
tions which are pregnant with im- 
perialist conflicts of grave import. 
And, in the camp of world reaction, 
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there are numerous other rivalrig 
of an imperialist nature which are ¢ 
great political significance. 

To Marxists the meaning of 
this is clear. It means that the danger 
of imperialist wars is still with » 
and will continue so until capitalism 
disappears. It means, further, tha 
the world democratic forces fighting 
for a stable peace can and must make 
use, for this aim, of the rivalries and 
conflicts within the  reactionay 
camp. It means, finally and most im- 
portantly, that some of the inner im. 
perialist rivalries may become inter 
woven with or grow over into—a 
Lenin taught—currents and move 
ments of national liberation, whic 
are a major ally of the forces fighting 
for a democratic and stable peace. By 
discounting all these forces and 
developments, Browder discounts 
actual and potential forces for a 
stable world peace. He is thus hur- 
ing the fight for a stable world peace. 

He is hurting the fight for a stabk 
peace by his attacks upon the Com 
munist Party which is the most con- 
sistent and vanguard fighter for 
democratic and stable peace. He trie 
to undermine the prestige and ip 
fluence of the Party at the very tim 
when every reactionary scoundrel ia 
the land has made our Party hi 
main target and when, on the othe 
hand, every true progressive and ant 
fascist is rallying to the defense d 
our Party as the sacred duty of a 
genuine fighters for peace and de 
mocracy. 

To weaken our Party’s prestigt 
Browder invents a story, absurd ani 
fictitious in the best Browder styk, 
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to the effect that the Communist 
Party was not in favor of the cam- 
paign to draft Roosevelt for the 
fourth term. He even insinuates 
(page 51) that the campaign to draft 
Roosevelt, which developed in 1943, 
not only took place without the Com- 
munist Party taking a prominent 
part in it, as was actually the case, 
but was progressing in opposition to 
the Party, under the leadership of “a 
few bold supporters of Roosevelt” 
headed by Earl Browder. 

Important here for us are not, of 
course, the ridiculous self-assertions 
of Browder the indvidual. These we 
can smile at and forget. But we can- 
not forget or ignore his outrageous 
attempt to write off the highly im- 
portant role played by the Commmu- 
nist Party as @ party in the mass 
movement to draft Roosevelt for the 
fourth term as well as in his re-elec- 
tion. We must add this, however. 
Had we been free of Browderism at 
that time, the fourth term election of 
Roosevelt would have produced not 
alone Roosevelt’s re-election but also 
a much stronger politically independ- 
ent labor movement and a much 
stronger vanguard Communist 
Party, both of which are incompatible 
with Browder revisionism. 


ROOSEVELT, TRUMAN, AND 
THE PEOPLE’S COALITION 


There is perhaps no better way of 
exposing the utter absurdity and 
bankruptcy of Browder revisionsm, 
as embodied in this book, than by 
quoting a portion dealing with Tru- 
man. This will also show that Brow- 
derism is endangering the very 
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struggle for the restoration of Roose- 
velt’s progressive policies. 
Here it is: 


President Truman has carefully re- 
frained from assuming direct personal 
responsibility for the departures from 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. His only ac- 
tive part has been to restore and apply 
Roosevelt’s commitments. He has kept 
the door open for a possible resumption 
of command over foreign relations in 
the spirit of Roosevelt. His caution in 
exerting his constitutional powers could 
be, and had to be, respected for a certain 
time. to avoid certain difficulties which 
had taxed the capacities of a bigger 
man. 


Now, how does this look in the 
face of actual life? True, it was writ- 
ten before the promulgation of the 


Truman Doctrine, but it was written 
sometime in 1946, that is, with the 
Truman-Byrnes-Vandenberg line in 
full bloom and operation. In other 
words, Browder already knew, as did 
millions of other Americans who do 
not claim to be Marxists, that Tru- 
man had already abandoned and be- 
trayed Roosevelt’s foreign policies, 
even though he was still maneuver- 
ing with Roosevelt’s domestic pol- 
icies in order not to lose all contact 
with labor and the people. And yet 
the above is what Browder saw fit 
to write and publish. Furthermore, 
it was written, as Browder himself 
notes after Truman “walked out on 
his approval of Henry Wallace’s 
famous foreign policy speech.” Ac- 
cording to Browder this break with 
Wallace was not Truman’s personal 
act of departuré from Roosevelt’s 
foreign policies. But, then, does 
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Browder know what these policies 
were? Or does he mix them up with 
the Truman-Vandenberg policies? 

What about the Truman Doc- 
trine? Is that also in accord with 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies, accord- 
ing to Browder? This Doctrine did 
not just fall down from heaven, but 
was a culmination and full develop- 
ment of an imperialist line of ag- 
gressive struggle for world domina- 
tion which Truman had been follow- 
ing for a long time. True, he was 
following that line under the pres- 
sure of the more extreme imperialists 
and reactionaries—Dulles, Vanden- 
berg, & Co—but he was following 
that line, the “get tough with Russia” 
line, which contains all the ele- 
ments of the Truman Doctrine. 

Browder knows that, and still he 
persists in saying that Truman is not 
personally responsible for the de- 
parture from Roosevelt’s policies. 
The fact of the matter is that the 
Truman Doctrine contains little new 
in substance as far as the major 
policies of American imperialism are 
concerned. The new and important 
things are these: First, the Truman 
Doctrine says openly and brazenly 
what official American policy was 
saying and doing in more concealed 
form. Secondly, by promulgating 
this doctrine of world domination 
for American imperialism, Truman 
undertook to place himself and his 
Administration in the lead of the 
imperialist drive of the United States 
monopolies, and to force the Van- 
denbergs to follow Truman instead 
of the other way around, as was the 
case up to now. 
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These are very important interng 
political developments, bearing hea. 
ily upon the outlook for 1948 and th 
people’s tasks, but they chang 
nothing of substance either in the ob. 
jectives of American imperialism o 
in the Truman policies. Browder 
discusses the substance of these pol. 
icies and finds that Truman is no 
personally responsible for the de 
partures from Roosevelt’s line in 
foreign affairs. Why? The answer is: 
BROWDERISM. 


THE 1948 ELECTIONS 


With an audacity that partakes of 
recklessness and irresponsibility, the 
same Browder steps into the prob 
lems of the 1948 national elections 
and unburdens himself of a whole 
flock of opinions and_ predictions. 
Thus, he rules out altogether a third, 
a people’s presidential ticket, or a 
third party of the anti-monopoly and 
anti-imperialist classes of the Amer- 
ican people, or any other kind of 
effective independent political action 
by labor and its democratic allies in 
the national elections in 1948. He 
leaves labor and the people only one 
alternative for 1948—support for 
Truman and the Democratic Party 
as the only means of fighting ef 
fectively for the Roosevelt progres 
sive policies. This support of Tru 
man, Browder dresses up in 4 
typical opportunist—and unrealistic 
—scheme of: a Center (Truman); 
Left of Center (Liberal and Labor 
Independents); Left (the Commu 
nists and sympathizers). And this 
he calls “a Roosevelt Coalition.” 

To Marxists and responsible anti- 
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fascists and progressive generally, the 
exact forms in which the people’s 
anti-fascist and anti-imperialist coali- 
tion (to be strictly differentiated 
from Browder’s fictitious monstros- 
ity) will participate in the 1948 elec- 
tion struggles, are still under discus- 
sion. Why? Conditions are very 
much in flux and changing almost 
daily as far as the rapidity of political 
realignments is concerned and as 
far as the moods of the people are 
concerned. Many surprising develop- 
ments—favorable to the cause of the 
people’s coalition—may yet take 
place between now and the 1948 elec- 
tions. But it is equally obvious to 
responsible anti-fascists and _pro- 
Roosevelt progressives that the forces 
of the people’s coalition will have to 
act as an independent political force 
—a democratic, progressive, anti-fas- 
cist, anti-monopoly, anti-imperialist 
force—in the election struggles of 
1948; that the forces of this people’s 
coalition must strive to bring into 
existence a pro-Roosevelt progressive 
united ticket for 1948; that the peo- 
ple’s coalition must make the elec- 
tion struggle of 1948 a major stage 
in the process of consolidating a 
third, a people’s anti-monopoly party 
in the United States. 

Browder, however, is all in a hur- 
ry. He is already prepared, if he is 
allowed, to tie up the people’s coali- 
tion, to bind it hand and foot, and 
to deliver it helplessly into Truman’s 
hands and on Truman’s conditions. 
This is Browderism again. 

Contrast this with the attitudes 
of such Roosevelt progressives as 
Henry Wallace or Senator Pepper. 


Wallace said, when asked in London 
if he will support the Democratic 
party in 1948, “I shall be campaign- 
ing in 1948 with all my power, but I 
will be campaigning for the ideals 
of one free world and the men who 
best express these ideals. I hope, but 
I cannot guarantee that they will be 
on the Democratic ticket” (New 
York Times, April 12, 1947). Thus 
spoke a leader, a fighter for the 
Roosevelt policies, who is in no hur- 
ry with the creation of a third party 
or even ticket, but who is determined 
that the people shall have the op- 
portunity to support in the 1948 elec- 
tions Roosevelt men and _ policies 
whatever the party ticket, even 
though he hopes it may be the Dem- 
ocratic Party ticket. Wallace is in no 
hurry to leave the American people, 
as Browder is, with no choice but 
Truman. 

Take also the attitude of Senator 
Pepper on the question. He is de- 
termined to continue the fight inside 
the Democratic party “to make it the 
truly liberal party of the nation.” But 
he sees what Truman is doing to the 
Democratic party as he abandons 
and betrays the Roosevelt policies. 
Hence, the Senator issues this warn- 
ing: “Let the Democratic leadership 
remember that if the people of this 
country, who really believe in de- 
mocracy, cannot find expression for 
their sentiments in the Democratic 
party, they will find them some- 
where else, no matter what we think 
about it” (New York Times, April 
14, 1947). Thus spoke another pro- 
gressive leader who, whatever his 
own party preferences—and they are 
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defin:tely Democratic—can see the 
masses of the people breaking away 
from that party because its official 
leadership abandons the Roosevelt 
policies of democracy and peace. 
American Marxists cannot fail to 
see that the Truman Administration 
is seeking to consolidate a political 
realignment based upon the mon- 
opolies and their hangers-on, in al- 
liance with the reactionary forces of 
the Catholic hierarchy ind of the 
Vatican—a realignment which ma- 
neuvers with domestic issues in such 
a way as to retain or gain the sup- 
port of large section of labor and 
the farmers and the middle classes 
of the large cities. Marxists cannot 
fail to see, furthermore, that under 
the Truman leadership basic sections 
of American finance capital, together 
with the reactionaries in the Catholic 
hierarchy, have not only influenced 
decisively major policies of the Tru- 
man Administration, but have also 
re-established in a large measure 
their domination over considerable 
parts of the Democratic Party organ- 
ization. This development is still in 
process. But Browder sees no such 
thing. To him Truman is the same 
as Roosevelt, and the political align- 
ment which Truman is building is 
in Browder’s estimate the same as 
that which supported Roosevelt. 
Consequently, while the Repub- 
lican Party continues as the first and 
chief party instrument of the mon- 
opolies, the Democratic Party under 
Truman has assumed once more, the 
character of the second party of the 
monopolies—the character which the 
Roosevelt leadership had modified 
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considerably for a while with th 
support of the __ labor-progressive 
alignment that came into being in 
that period. Even then, these modif. 
cations were chiefly in national po. 
icies and in the larger industrial 
centers of the country, but not in all 
Democratic Party organizations (the 
South, for example) and not in all 
of the policies of the Democratic 
Party. And these new development 
are operating powerfully among the 
masses of the people to produce large 
scale independent political action, to 
stimulate the growth of independem 
people’s and labor's political organ. 
izations, to create condition favorable 
for the further growth of that new 
political realignment called the peo- 
ple’s anti-monopoly coalition, to 
create favorable opportunities for a 
united, pro-Roosevelt, progressive 
ticket in 1948, and for the consolide 
tion of a third, a people’s party. 
Furthermore, for Marxists there 
can be no question of the objective 
necessity and need for a third, a peo 
ple’s party in the shortest possible 
time. Only such a party ca 
make fully effective in the politica 
life of the country the objectives 
and policies of the people’s ant: 
monopoly and anti-imperialist coali 
tion. But Browder says no. We can 
achieve these aims with the Demo 
cratic Party and Truman. And as to 
a new party in general, Browder 
volunteers the prediction that it wil 
be a labor party of a socialist charac- 
ter, when it comes, and not a people's 
anti-monopoly party. This, too, is 
a characteristic Browderism. The 
struggle for peace and democracy 
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will be led by the “progressive” 
American imperialists and by Tru- 
man, says Browder, and so we don’t 
need a third party for that. We shall 
need a third party to fight for social- 
ism, when and if that time ever 
comes which commits Browder to 
nothing except the old revisionist 
idea of liquidating the Communist 
Party. 


The question of the exact forms 
of political and party organization 
to be created and adopted by the peo- 
ple’s coalition in the national elec- 
tions of 1948 is one of major im- 
portance, and is now being discussed 
very intensely in the ranks of the 
coalition. It is becoming clear that 
whatever will be the final decision by 
the basic forces of the coalition, the 
objective need and possibility for a 
third, a people’s ticket in the national 
elections of 1948 is becoming ever 
more urgent and favorable. It is also 
becoming clear that the forces of the 
people’s coalition must therefore con- 
centrate their energies on creating all 
necessary conditions—political and 
organizational—for the launching of 
such a ticket in the 1948 elections. 


Naturally, this does not prejudge 
any of the tactical questions of form 
or alliances which the coalition forces 
will finally decide upon. Much will 
be happening all the time. But one 


question needs decision now. It is 
the question of creating all necessary 
political and organizational condi- 
tions for the successful launching of 
a third, a people’s ticket in the na- 
tional elections of 1948. It is neces- 
sary to decide now that the main ef- 
forts, all efforts, of the independent 
forces in the coalition must be di- 
rected toward creating the conditions 
for a third ticket. We must make 
absolutely sure that when the people 
of this country decide or indicate 
that they are about to decide in suf- 
ficient numbers that they cannot find 
expression in the Democratic party, 
they will find a people's ticket or a 
people’s party through which to ex- 
press themselves in the national elec- 
tions of 1948. 

Thus we have once more seen 
Browder revisionism at work. We 
have seen that it is not only incom- 
patible with Marxism, which did not 
need another Browder book to prove, 
even though we now have now de- 
monstrations of the old and known 
truth about the opportunist nature 
of revisionism. This new book sup- 
plied additional proof of our conten- 
tion that Browderism, to the extent 
that it can influence progressive peo- 
ple, is not a help but a hindrance to 
the struggle for the Roosevelt foreign 
policies and to the development of 
the people’s anti-monopoly coalition. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE URBAN MIDDLE 
CLASS 


By JOSEPH NORTH and 
A. B. MAGIL 


THE UNPRECEDENTED MARCH of the 
teachers in the spring of this year 
represented a profoundly significant 
phenomenon of postwar America; 
it marked a rising popular resent- 
ment against the deep corruption of 
a capitalism which expends ten 
times more money for destruction 
than it does for education. Proud 
America has fallen far behind the 
Soviet Union and even Great Britain 
in the sums expended to teach the 
young. And this is not all: the mag- 
nates of hunger expected, as their 
foreordained right, a suppliant mid- 
dle class that would promptly acqui- 
esce in the concerted assault upon or- 
ganized labor. They also expect to 
enlist the great mass of white-collar 
workers and professionals. For the 
men of the trusts know they must 
destroy the organization of the men 
of labor as the first step in annihilat- 
ing democracy in America. Wall 
Street confidently expected the urban 
middle class and intermediate strata 
to behave as auxiliaries in its ag- 
gression, counting upon the “middle- 
class mind” to stay “safe and re- 
spectable.” A million teachers on the 
march is a danger signal. And this 


was not all: even the Holy of Hollies 
is imperiled: picket lines revolved 
around the Stock Exchange! 

For the need to win a decent liy. 
ing is inexorable, and has proved 
more compelling than painfully ip. 
culcated petty-bourgeois prejudices 
which have long barred middle-class 
people and white-collar workers 
from actions associated solely with 
industrial labor. These prejudices 
have long been a deterrent to united 
actions with the working class. 

Millionaire and priest, police spy 
and renegade, philosopher and pub 
lisher, are mobilized to prevent the 
coalition against hunger, fascism, 
war. The battle for America’s mind 
is being furiously pressed in news 
papers, radio, pulpit, book, stage, 
and movies. 

And it is at this time, more than 
any other in history, that every pro 
gressive organ must be treasured. 
One of the most important is New 
Masses. To help weld unity against 
the common enemy is the purpose 
of this Marxist publication. This has 
been its traditional responsibility 
since the days of John Reed who first 
brought the truth of socialism’s ad- 
vent in the new Russia to millions 
here, and who was one of the found- 
ers of the magazine, then the Masses, 
in IQtl. 

This publication acquires special 
significance these turbulent days 
when the unity of the American 
middle classes with the working class 
stands at the top of history’s agenda. 
Success in this task, today, requires 
a multi-pronged counter-attack: po 
litically, economically, ideologically. 
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Not only is the bourgeoisie robbing 
the people of their pocketbook; it 
also attempts to steal their mind. 
Rarely has there been so violent, so 
universal an assault upon our na- 
tion’s culture as today. Every effort 
is made to destroy our democratic 
heritage and tradition, to erase the 
significance of men ranging from 
Tom Paine to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. For they inspired the common 
man; the aim of reaction today is to 
demoralize him. Hence the postwar 
cultural patterns that spell defeatism, 
pessimism, hopelessness. The maga- 
zines and books roll off the press by 
the millions with their dark mes- 
sages, and they go, overwhelmingly, 
to the great masses of the middle 


class. Every spurious idea that re-. 


jects progress, that pictures a lost 
mankind, is hawked at premium. 
New Masses contributes toward 
countering this assault through a 
variety of means, primarily by ex- 
posing the enemy common to all the 
people, the Economic Royalists, the 
captains of capitalism. It seeks to 
strip the mask from the concealed 
fascists, and from their abettors in 
the various political and cultural 
fields—in Washington, in the press, 
in the arts, in all the realms of ideas. 
Hence its definition as a “political- 
cultural” Marxist organ. Its goal is 
to bring clarity and heart to its audi- 
ence by means of reportage, by poli- 
tical analysis, and through the speci- 
fic art forms—the short story, poetry, 
art, literary criticism. Recognizing 
bourgeois philosophy—the stream- 
lined tenets of the latter-day idealists 
led by John Dewey—as the source- 
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stream for the thinking of middle- 
class ideologists, New Masses has 
sought to bring forward the princi- 
ples and the method of dialectical 
materialism. For progress in Amer- 
ica must overcome the shibboleths, 
prejudices, and ignorance that re- 
sult from idealism—lack of class con- 
sciousness, belief in the eternity of 
capitalism, identification of the 
“American way of life” with private 
enterprise, widespread misconcep- 
tion concerning socialism, currency 
of the libels on Communists as 
“foreign agents,” as “advocates of 
force and violence,” etc. These are 
the tenets the Big Bourgeoisie hand 
down to the people, the working 
class and especially to the middle 
classes to live by. The defeat of this 
barrage of demagogy depends to a 
great degree on organized labor and 
the working-class vanguard, the 
Communist Party. 


THE CITY MIDDLE CLASSES 


Needless to say, the question of 
the urban middle strata is a big and 
complex one: it has many aspects, 
many subdivisions, which have gone 
relatively unexplored. There is the 
middle class which owns its enter- 
prises, employs labor — the small 
shopkeepers, merchants, small manu- 
facturers, etc. There are the profes- 
sionals who are self-employed—the 
doctors, lawyers, architects, etc. 
There are the many categories whose 
social milieu, education, and aspira- 
tions are petty-bourgeois and who 
regard themselves in that class, but 
who work for salaries and often earn 
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less than the skilled or semi-skilled 
workers in trade unions. For ex- 
ample, many a Wall Street clerk 
earns less than the auto worker in 
Detroit, the school teacher less than 
the shipfitter. Each group has its 
specific characteristics and contains 
many gradations and distinctions. 

But we know that the past decade, 
and particularly the war years, have 
caused great alterations in these 
groups. Many have moved closer to 
identification with labor; many took 
industrial jobs during the war and 
became acquainted with industrial 
labor and trade unionism, such as 
‘the telephone workers, the teachers, 
etc. Further exploration, analysis, 
and fact-gathering are necessary; but 
nonetheless we can set down a few 
basic considerations: 

1. Though the middle classes can- 
not lead politically because of their 
intermediate position between the 
Big Bourgeoisie and the working 
class, which are basic classes in our 
society, they are decisive in import- 
ance as allies of either class. And, 
traditionally, they have wavered be- 
tween both. 

2. In the past decade they moved 
toward alliance with labor, and oc- 
cupied an important place in the 
F.D.R.-labor-progressive _ coalition. 
This was the time when organized 
labor grew stormily from three to 
fourteen millions. The growing 
power of labor, the advent of the 
progressive trade union center, the 
C.L.O., with the accompanying move- 
ment toward labor’s independent 
political action—these factors made 
possible the success of the coalition 
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and attracted millions from the mid 
dle class to its support. 

3. Today, confronted with th 
necessity of re-creating the coalition 
on a new plane, in a more independ. 
ent form, and in the direction of 
new anti-monopoly, anti-fascist poli- 
tical party, labor must exert uw 
precedented efforts to win the mid. 
dle classes, both the farming masse 
and the urban petty-bourgeoisie. 

Such unity becomes a political im. 
perative to destroy the offensive of 
Wall Street. Though that common 
front must be rooted in the working 
class, and led by it, it cannot success 
fully cope with the foe unless it en 
lists these millions from the middle 
classes. Too long has organized 
labor neglected this responsibility; 
our Party, too, has paid far from 
enough attention to help realize this 
natural alliance. 

It must be further recognized that 
the middle classes will be won w 
the coalition to the degree that laba 
proves itself their ally. It is no 
enough to say that what is good for 
labor is good for them. They mus 
see the workingmen ranged at ther 
side in their economic and politial 
struggles, giving them _ specifi, 
tangible aid in the solution of thet 
many problems. Convention resolv 
tions of support are not enough. We 
must study them, know them, heb 
them in the manifold ways that at 
necessary. By and large they have rt 
mained something of a terra incor 
nita in the great human geography 
of America. 

As a starting point for remedying 
this situation a number of aspects d 
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professional and white collar groups 
should be recognized: 

Many millions of them were “the 
forgotten men” of the wartime 
period. Organized labor succeeded, 
generally, in enhancing its new eco- 
nomic and organizational position 
through 1939-45. The trade unions 
grew, won wage demands, and 
emerged from the war considerably 
strengthened as a force in the nation. 
But millions of professionals and 
white-collar workers, unorganized 
in the main, could not cope with the 
rising cost of living. Their dissatis- 
faction is becoming increasingly 


acute in the postwar period. Many 
thousands of them have already 
joined unions, as in the case of the 
growing United Office and Profes- - 


sional Workers-C.I.0., the various 
teachers’ unions, the United Public 
Workers-C.1.0., the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians (a U.O.P.W.A. afh- 
liate), the American Newspaper 
Guild, the cultural craft unions and 
guilds. Because labor failed to reach 
great masses of these people and 
convince them of Wall Street’s re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s plight, 
millions, disillusioned by the be- 
trayals of the Truman Administra- 
tion, turned to the G.O.P. Duped by 
capitalist press propaganda, they be- 
lieved that increased wages caused 
increased prices. Reaction put the 
onus on labor’s doorstep and on the 
Administration, which was depicted 
as the ally of labor. Because many 
progressives, middle - of - the - road 
Democrats as well as leading forces 
in labor failed to dissociate them- 
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selves from the Truman Administra- 
tion, the propaganda of the trusts 
made considerable headway among 
the middle classes, as well as among 
certain strata of the workers. 

The dissatisfaction of the middle 
classes is bound to grow as the offeri- 
sive of reaction grows. It will rise by 
leaps and bounds as buying power 
continues to fall with the rise in 
prices. And when the economic crisis 
sets in fully, millions from these 
strata will be faced with unemploy- 
ment, salary cuts; the small business- 
men will be forced to the wall by the 
hundreds of thousands. (Five hun- 
dred thousand were squeezed out of 
business even during the war.) 
They will, increasingly, manifest 
their resentment. 

Which program will they turn to? 
The democratic, pro-Roosevelt coali- 
tion? Or to reaction? The Progres- 
sive Citizens of America? Or to 
the American Action, Inc.? Will 
they be rendered impotent by the 
Social-Democratic influenced leader- 
ship of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, and the Liberal Party, 
or will they be brought to recognize 
the imperatives of unity and the 
necessity to abandon the Hitler 
weapon of Red-baiting? 

So much is certain: they will be 
on the move. They have already be- 
gun. We perceive the mood of many 
professionals—the teachers, for in- 
stance. Numbering about a million, 
they won relatively small increases 
during the war, and in some cases, 
none. Hundreds of thousands for- 
sook their profession to go elsewhere 
for higher wages. Those remaining 
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in the profession have been goaded 
to unprecedented strike actions, and 
in all instances Parent-Teacher 
Associations, chiefly middle class 
groupings, the vast majority of the 
citizens, and organized labor, sup- 
ported them. 

Likewise in other spheres: con- 
sider the amusement and entertain- 
ment fields, for example. The world- 
touted movie industry, fourth highest 
capitalized in the country, has ‘cut 
thousands from the job rolls. In 
music and radio, mechanization 


(recordings, the juke box, etc.) have 
caused tremendous disemployment. 

We must remember, too, a million 
and a half veterans have taken the 
opportunity for 


college training 
afforded by the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Many will be emerging from the 
classroom about the time the eco- 
nomic crisis strikes. Equipped for 
professional duties, they will find 
no jobs. Where will they turn? And 
where will the other several million 
college students go? Unless labor 
ponders these factors now, and acts, 
reaction and fascism may well win 
the advantage. Have we forgotten 
Hitler Germany? 


POSITIVE FACTORS 


It would be a mistake, however, 
to overlook the underlying positive 
factors which, in the. United States 
and in the world, basically determine 
the course of development. The vic- 
torious war against fascism has 
created a new situation in which 
capitalism on a world scale has been 
greatly weakened, even though in 
the United States it has been rela- 
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tively strengthened. The coming 
economic crisis in the United Stats 
is bound to rouse the America 
people and all peoples to sharper 
resistance to Wall Street oppression, 
Along with labor and the farmer, 
our urban middle classes will in the 
coming period be swept into strug 
gle for their existence and the basis 
will be laid for the broadest unity 
against the trusts. 

In addition, we should not ignore 
certain positive aspects too often 
disregarded. The middle strata of 
America, perhaps more than in any 
other capitalist nation, have clos 
ties with the working class. The 
fluidity of classes in this country re 
sulted in millions of working-class 
families counting in their mids 
white-collar workers and_ profes 
sionals. Immigrant families, by the 
hundreds of thousands, sacrificed to 
send their sons and daughters 
through high school and college tw 
become professionals and white 
collar workers. Millions in smal 
business have sons, brothers, o 
fathers in factories. The middle 
classes have not, in the main, be 
come stratified through generations 
as in Britain and France, for in 
stance. Hence the greater possibility 
of winning the unity of the work 
ing class and large sectors of th 
middle class in the United States. 

Furthermore, it should also k 
remembered that the urban middk 
classes and the farmers in our nation 
have strong anti-monopoly trad: 
tions which sometimes assumed the 
form of third parties. The Populist 
movement of the Nineties was pre 
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dominantly agrarian, with support 
from the city middle classes and the 
workers. The trust-busting of the 
early years of this century likewise 
drew its main support from the 
farmers and city middle classes. 
They played an important part in 
the Bull Moose and La Follette third- 
party movements. This anti-mo- 
nopoly tradition found its most re- 
cent expression in the labor-pro- 
gressive coalition which supported 
Roosevelt and his slogans directed 
against the Economic Royalists. 
They did vote for his Economic Bill 
of Rights and they did support his 
international policy of Big Three 
unity and friendship with the Soviet 
Union. 


And when the crisis hits America ° 


this time, the Wall Street tycoons 
will discover that 1947 or 1948 is not 
1929. This time the experience of 
the people, of all strata, is vastly en- 
riched; great struggles have educated 
them. They have the experience of 
the tremendous surge toward trade 
union organization of the middle 
Thirties: they have the subsequent 
New Deal experience and the tra- 
dition of popular democratic ad- 
vance in the Roosevelt period. They 
have a world war against fascism be- 
hind them. 

More: they have today what they 
did not have in the early Thirties, 
white-collar organizations with a 
record: the U.O.P.W.A. with some 
90,000 members; the United Federal 
Workers, and other such unions. 
The teachers have struck and have 
learned the need for organization, 
unity, and militancy; the scientists 
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have made a stand; the youth have 
battled for their rights in the col- 
leges; the veterans have refused to 
be put off with empty promises. And 
the Negro people have reached a 
new level of political maturity and 
won ground in the struggle for their 
rights which they do not mean to 
surrender. In addition, the con- 
sumers’ organizations that have 
fought against high prices, for rent 
control, and a host of other people’s 
organizations have come on the 
scene since the early Thirties. 

Under these circumstances, the 
monopolists will find it harder to 
stampede the professional and white- 
collar workers into reactionary or 
fascist setups. That they are trying 
and will intensify their endeavor is 
undeniable. That they will make 
headway with some is also undeni- 
able. But the objective factors pro- 
vide great opportunities to win the 
masses of the middle strata to the 
side of the all-people’s struggle. 

Nonetheless, we cannot under- 
estimate the extent and depth of 
petty-bourgeois illusions flourishing 
among the middle-classes, illusions 
reinforced by the fact that they also 
infect the working class and or- 
ganized labor. We have mentioned 
their identification of “the American 
way of life” with capitalism, etc. 
These illusions, unless countered in 
the ways indicated, render them sus- 
ceptible to reactionary demagogy, 
both of the N.A.M.-G.O.P. type and 
of the outright fascist brand, as Ger- 
many witnessed. 

It must be recognized that pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals play a 
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special role in our country as ideo- 
logical carriers. Lawyers, teachers, 
writers, journalists, doctors, artists, 
engineers, scientists, clergymen, etc. 
—these professionals are the most 
influential and politically active sec- 
tors of the petty bourgeoisie, wield- 
ing great influence among farmers 
and workers as well. The Roosevelt 
Administration drew many of its 
leading officials from their ranks. 
Most of the members and leaders of 
the new Progressive Citizens of 
America and Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action are such professionals. 
In building the coalition and in the 
struggle to establish cooperation be- 
tween Communists and non-Com- 
munists this group plays a role out 


of all proportions to its numbers. 


MONOPOLY’S IDEOLOGICAL 
BLITZ 


Big Business has already begun an 
ideological blitz to win them and 
those they influence. Reactionary 
ideas are increasingly being spread 
by the Luce publications, Readers 
Digest with its ten million circula- 
tion, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
etc. Many progressive-minded mid- 
dle-class people are being infected 
with the virus of anti-Communism 
through “liberals” like Schlesinger 
and those in control of the Liberal 
Party, the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion, and the new A.D.A. 

A great ferment is bound to de- 
velop among intellectuals. It will be 
intensified when the economic crisis 
matures. Monopoly capital remem- 
bers too well the Thirties when the 
Communists and their sympathizers, 
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as a champion of the peoples’ str 
gle, won great influence among qi} 
tural workers, and it is determing 
to direct this growing ferment in 
reactionary channels, _ primarily 
through the divisive strategy of Red. 
baiting and Soviet-baiting. The r 
cent organization of a new reaction. 
ary writers’ group under the leader. 
ship of such people as Louis 
Bromfield, Clarence Budington Kel 
land, Clare Boothe Luce, Eugen 
Lyons, Benjamin Stolberg, Norma 
Thomas, John T. Flynn, and Louis 
Waldman, is indicative of the in 
roads that imperialism will seek 
make through its apologists among 
professionals. The battle for Amen: 
ca’s mind is on in full fury. 

Science? Witness the effort 
gag scientists to press them into th 
service of the militarists in Washing 
ton. Free inquiry, the exchange d 
ideas, knowledge gained through th 
interchange of scientific exper 
mentation—all this is branded tabo 
by the reigning warlords in the cap: 
tal. 

Education? Our Federal budge 
provides for learning one-tenth of is 
allotment for the engines of death 
The plight of our teachers is an it 
ternational scandal; millions of or 
children and of our youth suffer tk 
dearth of proper ‘equipment ani 
schoolhouses. Big Business exorcist 
academic freedom. The effort # 
eradicate racism, the numer 
clausus, in our colleges—is branded 
as “premature” in New York Stat 
Red-baited by the hierarchy. Te 
Supreme Court decision on trait 
portation to parochial schools is # 
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ominous surrender to clerical medi- 
evalism, and is a violation of our 
Constitutional principle of the 
separation of Church and State. 

The movies? The moguls of Wall 
Street and their hierarchical allies of 
the Legion of Decency blue-pencil 
every effort to portray the realities 
of our time upon the screen. The 
decadent of Park Avenue, the mil- 
lionaire playboy, is depicted as our 
national hero. Any criticism of the 
status quo is carefully deleted. And 
now a program of rampant political 
reaction is underway for Holly- 
wood’s output. And as for radio, its 
reactionary content and cultural 
degradation are notorious. 

Books? Enemies of the people, like 
Louis Budenz, win ready access for 
publication of infamous libels while 
the story of Tom Paine, by Howard 
Fast, is barred from the New York 
public schools by a Board of Educa- 
tion which includes a Franco stooge 
like Timone. The premium is on 
infamy. The tome that reeks with 
mysticism, the sense of doom, of 
defeat, is eagerly preferred. The 
bourgeoisie engenders, welcomes, 
and promises handsome pay for the 
novel, the play, the treatise, that 
imbues the American with a sense 
of man’s futility or that argues an 
America-dominated world. 

Eugene O’Neill’s gloomy Iceman 
comes to consign mankind to the 
drainpipes; the world-weary Existen- 
tialists, their philosophy already 
passé in the limited circles who 
savored it in France yesterday, cross 
the waters for more lucrative mar- 
kets here. The literary Trotskyites 
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have ready access to the book review 
columns of the New York Times 
and other metropolitan publications. 

Nevertheless, despite all corrup- 
tions and pressures, despite the effort 
to spread intellectual terrorism 
through frenzied Red-baiting, the 
attempts of American reaction to dis- 
orient writers, artists, scientists, etc., 
to prevent them from obeying their 
best impulses and siding with the 
people, are bound to meet with in- 
creasing difficulties. 

The problems of winning large 
numbers of the middle class for pro- 
gressive action are vast and will not 
be effectively met without deter- 
mined struggle and a correct pro- 
gram. At the same time that we com- 
bat the reactionary ideology that 
“the middle-class is the backbone of 
the nation,” we must enlist all that 
is most positive in the middle strata 
—their economic interests which con- 
flict with those of Big Business, their 
democratic aspirations, their striving 
for peace, their yearning for pro- 
gressive cultural expression — we 
must help the middle-class people 
find direction and the understanding 
that they are the natural allies of the 
workers. 


NEW MASSES’ ROLE 


Toward this end New Masses has 
before it an outstanding role to per- 
form. As a Marxist political-cultural 
weekly, directed mainly to the city 
middle classes, it challenges the ide- 
ologies and programs of its bour- 
geois contemporaries. With few 
honorable exceptions they are uni- 
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formly dangerous in their social 
perspective. 

But to discharge its responsibili- 
ties adequately, New Masses’ goals 
and efforts must be understood, and 
energetically supported, by the labor 
movement and all progressives. This 
Marxist organ begun in 1911 as a 
monthly, has since 1934, been pub- 
lished as a weekly, during which 
time hundreds of thousands have 
read its pages. In presenting the 
Marxist viewpoint on the issues of 
our time and in championing social- 
ism, it has, simultaneously, been able 
to. win the cooperation of non-Marx- 
ists as readers and contributors. This 
role—of Communists and non-Com- 
munists working in collaboration on 
specific issues for the welfare of our 
nation—must become even more pro- 
nounced in the coming period. And 
an editorial program has been 
adopted toward that goal. 

The magazine today reaches into 
1,100 communities in every state in 
the Union; readers are numbered 
among the most politically enlight- 
ened in their various circles. Com- 
ing primarily from professional and 
white-collar strata, there is, and has 
always been, a considerable portion 
from industrial labor and from the 
Communist Party. But more than 
sixty percent of its readers, accord- 
ing to a poll of a year and a half 
ago, do not read any other publica- 
tion of the Communist press. 

Their interest in the magazine, the 
same poll disclosed, derives primarily 
from its political and economic dis- 
cussions, although they have a 
strong subsidiary interest in its 


specifically cultural material—shon 
stories, art, literary, movie and dram 
criticism. They expressed strong de 
sires to know more about socialism 
and Marxist thinking on all the cur. 
rent phenomena of life. They asked 
for more material on labor, the So 
viet Union, economics, international 
politics, science, and __ philosophy, 
Favorite writers listed were thos 
who gave them lively, colorful re 
portage on current developments, 
and those whose analyses provide a 
compass through the maze of to 
day’s breathtakingly rapid events, 

Despite severe restrictions of 
budget and manpower, the mage 
zine was in the past able, with great 
struggle, to reach a sufficient audi- 
ence to maintain this publication 
without organized support from any 
source. It is doubtful if any 
other non-commercial publication in 
America could equal this record. Its 
contemporaries among the liberal 
weekly publications enjoy big subs: 
dies and pay writers and artists rela 
tively well. One such magazine has 
for years had an annual subsidy of 
$100,000 which has been multiplied 
in recent months. 

New Masses had been obliged to 
make its way on its own power, 
securing articles and contributions 
without payment, or at nomind 
rates. This has always been a severe 
handicap, yet despite it, the mage 
zine has played a considerable pat 
in championing progress in Amer 
ica. Many outstanding writers of to 
day first appeared in its pages. Many 
vital issues were clarified. Its crusade 
against monopoly capitalism, agains 
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fascism, against racism, against war- 
mongering, its support for Republi- 
can Spain in the Thirties, helped 
awaken a generation of young Amer- 
icans on the foremost questions of 
our time. 

Its consistent campaign to mobilize 
its readers (their reportage, analyses, 
etc.) on behalf of the struggles of 
the working class has brought many 
thousands to recognize their identity 
of interest with labor. It has pio- 
neered in the development of a cul- 
ture truthfully reflecting the strug- 
gles and aspirations of the working 
class and the peoples’ movement. 
Ever since the days of John Reed, 
the magazine has contributed to 
American understanding of the So- 
viet Union and has crusaded for 
American-Soviet friendship in our 
national interest and in the interests 
of world peace. Side by side with 
analyzing current happenings in the 
Marxist light, New Masses has 
sought to contribute to an under- 
standing of the basic teachings of 
scientific socialism. 

In the recent period New Masses 
has attracted to regular collabora- 
tion such noted figures as W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Louis Aragon, Dyson Car- 
ter, Howard Fast, Richard O. Boyer, 
Herbert Aptheker, V J. Jerome, R. 
Palme Dutt, and William Gropper. 
And, in fact, as the struggle devel- 
ops, more such advanced writers, 
artists, and scientists will come to 
New Masses. In addition New 
Masses will seek to bring forward 
new cultural forces on the side of 
the people whose ideas and attitudes 
are barred from expression in most 
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other publications. A special task 
is to develop new writers and artists 
from the working class. 

In today’s context, New Masses 
becomes one of the most important 
of all progressive publications. It is 
seeking to imrove its effectiveness, 
to rectify its shortcomings. The edi- 
tors feel these fall into two main cate- 
gories: one, the need to report with 
more consistency and scope the life, 
struggle, and aspirations of the Amer- 
ican masses, with special emphasis on 
the arts and professions; two, to base 
our content more consistently and 
deeply upon the basic tenets of Marx- 
ism. This, in no sense, should pre- 
clude drawing in more non-Marx- 
ists as contributors. 

It is felt that too often its articles 
merely “state” a position, do not ar- 
gue convincingly enough to win the 
new reader. ‘The editors are con- 
scious of the need to campaign more 
consistently and more alertly to re- 
fute opponent ideas. Simultaneously, 
the editors feel the need to explore 
more intensively many vital areas 
requiring attention. Thus, more in- 
quiry is required into the specific 
social, economic, and cultural prob- 
lems of the middle strata. At the 
same time more is needed to reveal 
the true role of the working class in 
the nation in order to convince the 
people generally of its essential qual- 
ity as the consistently progressive 
class, and why it is the only class 
capable of leading the democratic 
coalition. While supporting the 
middle classes in their current strug- 
gles for economic security, against 
monopoly oppression, fascism, ra- 
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cism, and war, the magazine must 
guide them toward an understanding 
that will dispel their illusions that 
ultimate solutions can be found with- 
in the framework of capitalist so- 
ciety. We must intensify our efforts 
to convince them that socialism 
means liberation for them as well as 
the working class. 

To achieve all this requires even 
more than the efforts of the editors, 
and those contributing to the maga- 
zine. It requires consistent atten- 
tion, and support, from all progres- 
sive organizations, from labor’s ranks 
and particularly the Communist Par- 
ty. It is a hard fact that the maga- 
zine today has no specific organi- 
zational support or ties. It is depen- 


dent upon its own resources. The 
result is that it has not reached any- 
where near its potential audience, its 
possible circulation, as an educating 


and mobilizing force for progressiy, 
action. 

The progressive movement has tp 
date, not sufficiently availed itself ¢ 
the instrumentality of this. 

Jack Stachel wrote recently in th 
Daily Worker: “What a blow i 
would be for the progressive move. 
ment of our country if this great and 
courageous voice should be stilled 
None of us would want that. Yet it 
is a fact that most of us have placed 
the entire burden of this publication 
upon the shoulders of a small group 
of devoted men and women who 
publish the magazine and a small 
number of loyal supporters who sus 
tain it.” He urged greater suppor 
than ever to New Masses. “And cer- 
tainly,” he wrote, “the Communists 
must show an example to all by 
rallying them to the support of the 
New Masses in this critical hour.” 
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FROM THE COMMUNIST PRESS 
OF OTHER LANDS 


NOTES ON SOME QUES- 
TIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By EDWARD KARDELJ 


The translation of this article by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of Yugoslavia is reprinted, somewhat abridged, 
from the January, 1947, issue of The Communist, 
theoretical organ of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia. We publish it in accord with our policy of 
acquainting our readers with the thinking of lead- 
ing Marxists abroad on the problems of their own 
countries and on international developments. It 
should be noted that this article was written be- 
fore the promulgation of the Truman Doctrine. 
—The Edstors. 


Mucu time has already elapsed since 
the final resistance of the Hitlerite 
Fascist Axis was broken, but the 
world still does not fully enjoy the 
blessings of peace. Bitter fighting is 
still going on in many parts of the 
world, while all the international 
conferences, and all the international 
relations reveal the profound antago- 
nisms which are rending the world 
today. They show that the Second 
World War has not only failed to 
extricate capitalism from its general 
crisis, but has rendered this crisis 
even deeper. And—as has always 
been the case with capitalism—the 
capitalist world is seeking a way out 
of its predicament by increasing re- 
actionary pressure and violence. This 


explains the aggressive campaign 
against the truly democratic forces, a 
campaign launched on the morrow 
of the conclusion of the hostilities by 
international imperialist reaction, 
and which is reflected in all interna- 
tional relations and within each capi- 
talist country. 

All these phenomena are, however, 
but an introduction to the far more 
serious internal crisis which the capi- 
talist world will have to face. It is 
unlikely that the capitalist world is 
moving toward some sort of relative 
stabilization in the coming years. It 
is, on the contrary, far more likely 
that the economic crisis, and the 
sharpening of all the contradictions, 
will in the coming years result, not 
merely in a serious economic crisis, 
but also in extremely violent political 
upheavals for the capitalist world. . . . 

Several fascist States, with Nazi 
Germany at their head, have been 
smashed in the war, i.e., the fascist 
dictatorships in these States have 
been overthrown and crushed. Can 
it be said, however, that the fascist 
peril has been eliminated, and that 
the democratic principles, for which 
millions and millions of men from 
all continents fought and died, have 
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truly prevailed in the world? Un- 
fortunately, this is far from being the 
case. On the contrary, it would be a 
very great mistake to identify the 
destruction of a concrete fascist set- 
up, such as Hitler’s fascist axis and 
its satellites, with the destruction of 
fascism as a general phenomenon of 
imperialism, and with the destruction 
of its sources. It seems to me, more- 
over, that it is already becoming in- 
accurate to speak of the “remnants of 
fascism”—for the simple reason that 
what we have before us today are not 
merely the remnants of the former 
fascist dictatorships in Germany, 
Italy, Japan, etc., but, above all, that 
am entire system, which under cer- 
tain conditions ineluctably gives birth 
to fascism, is in existence. It is a fact 
that the main sources of fascism in 
the world are still in existence, al- 
though they have been weakened; 
that these sources are now becoming 
more and more active, that they are 
gaining an increasing measure of in- 
fluence in certain countries, and that 
they will constitute an increasingly 
grave peril for freedom-loving man- 
kind—if the latter does not oppose 
them with the utmost resolution, 
both inside each individual country 
and in the field of international re- 
lations. . . . 

Freedom-loving forces must, obvi- 
ously, take these facts into account. 
They must wage a determined strug- 
gle in all parts of the world against 
the anti-democratic activities of the 
imperialist reactionary forces—if they 
wish to avoid the danger of finding 
themselves, once again, one day, in 
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a position similar to the one on th 
eve of the Second World War, ie, 
to be faced with the onslaught of th 
general reactionary and fascist of. 
fensive. 

I 

The law of the uneven develop 
ment of the capitalist countries, with 
all the consequences this entails for 
the capitalist system, expressed itself 
powerfully both in the course of the 
war and after the conclusion of hos 
tilities. Germany and Japan have dis. 
appeared from the world political 
scene as great powers. Italy has been 
thrown into a completely subordinate 
position, the role of France has de- 
creased considerably, while certain 
circles in Britain feel that the only 
way to save the British Empire is to 
make it play second fiddle to the 
policy and strength of the United 
States. The old capitalist Europe is 
no longer the center of the capitalist 
world. The eyes of capitalist and 
other reactionary forces are now turn 
ing in another direction. They are 
turning toward the American conti- 
nent. 

Capitalist Europe has been weak- 
ened, while the role of the United 
States of America has increased tre 
mendously. The U.S.A. has become, 
both by its economic power. and by 
its political influence, the center of 
the capitalist world. We once used 
to say that the whole of the capi 
talist world was under the dominz 
tion of a few imperialist States, where 
finance capital had been concen 
trated; today, it could already be said 
that there is an increasing tendency 
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on the part of the finance capital of 
a single great capitalist power, i.c., 
of the United States of America, to 
control to various degrees, or to 
bring pressure to bear upon, practi- 
cally the whole of the capitalist world. 
The concentration of finance capital 
has now assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. American production has, in 
the course of the war, increased by 
over 50 per cent, and it needs mar- 
kets, sources of raw materials, and 
possibilities of investment through- 
out the world. The great monopoly 
alliances of the United States, and 
the international unions of monopoly 
organizations of different countries, 
with American finance capital play- 
ing a dominant part, are conquering 
economic positions throughout the 
world and bringing large and small 
capitalist countries into a state of 
financial and general economic de- 
pendence. 

Capitalist monopolies on both sides 
of the front maintained a mutual con- 
tact throughout the war, regardless 
of the fact that a life and death strug- 
gle was being waged on the battle- 
fields, and exerted an essential influ- 
ence on the war policies of the 
capitalist countries. This influence 
was not, of course, exerted toward 
positive ends, toward the victory of 
the bloc of anti-Nazi states. The 
weakening and the retarding of the 
growth of the war potential of the 
Allied countries, and the delaying of 
the progress of the war for the pur- 
pose of enriching the financial oli- 
garchy and the weakening of the 
democratic forces in the world—such 
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was the policy pursued by the capi- 
talist monopolies in the course of the 
war. 

Today, these same monopoly alli- 
ances are bringing the defeated, and 
many of the large and small victori- 
ous, nations under their economic 
yoke, they are destroying the vestiges 
of independence the small “indepen- 
dent” countries may still have pos- 
sessed, and are, in all the capitalist 
countries, linking themselves up with 
the most reactionary elements, bring- 
ing them to power, or attempting to 
do so, provoking civil wars and en- 
deavoring to bring about a general 
offensive on the part of political re- 
action. 

Even countries like Great Britain 
and France have, to a considerable 
extent, been brought into a state of 
financial dependence on the United 
States. Protesting against the condi- 
tions of the recent American loan to 
Britain, Lord Beaverbrook exclaimed 
that the Empire had been sold at a 
puny price, and that in the future 
the United States would reap what 
the British had sown. 

The Economist wrote that it was 
sad that Britain, having lost a quarter 
of its total national wealth in the 
common struggle, had, by way of 
reward, to commit itself to paying 
for the next half century 35 million 
pounds a year to those who had en- 
riched themselves in the war. 

It was not, however, these 35 mil- 
lion pounds which so disturbed Brit- 
ish public opinion, as much as the 
conditions Britain was compelled to 
accept in connection with the loan. 
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These conditions are such that they 
open the doors of all parts of the 
British Empire to the expansion of 
American capital. 

The situation of France is similar, 
while the fifth “big” Allied country, 
i., (Kuomintang) China, has, in 
actual fact, again become a semi- 
colony of the United States, particu- 
larly after the recent treaty of 
“Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation” with the United States, 
which completely delivers China to 
exploitation by American capital. 

In short, American monopoly capi- 
tal has conquered a dominant posi- 
tion in the capitalist world. The 
American monopoly alliances had, 
during the war, greatly strengthened, 
in the first place, their position inside 
the country by liquidating a number 
of small and middle-sized firms, 
while at the same time conquering, 
one after the other, economc posi- 
tions throughout the world. Such a 
high degree of concentration is obvi- 
ously bound to have far-reach- 
ing consequences for the entire 
further development of the capi- 
talist world. The greatest eco- 
nomic expansion in history is taking 
place before our eyes. American 
finance capital is not merely well on 
the way toward winning, all by itself, 
dominant positions in the economic 
life of the defeated countries; it has 
not only enslaved, from an economic 
point of view, practically the whole 
of South America, the Philippines, 
China, etc.; but it is also reaching 
for the “independent” capitalist coun- 
tries, more especially for the British 
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and French colonies, Dominions, ayj 
spheres of influence. All the Bri, 
ish Dominions, and __particulah 
Canada, are more dependent » 
day upon the United States ¢ 
America than upon Great Britain 
Having, moreover, built up a power 
ful industry in the course of the wa, 
mostly with the participation ¢ 
American capital, the Dominions ax 
competing with the British metropo 
lis on many of the world market 
Just as in the Dominions, the Ame: 
ican capitalists are conquering eo 
nomic positions in North Africa, is 
the Middle East, in India and Korea, 
and in all parts of the world. 


Such economic expansion, obviou 
ly, not merely weakens the economi 
and political position of the othe 
capitalist countries, which depend 
upon the export of commodities and 
of capital, depriving them of market, 
sources of raw materials and inves. 
ment possibilities. It also, as with any 
other colonial system, retards the eco 
nomic development of the dependent 
countries... . 


This gigantic octopus — United 
States finance capital which ha 
stretched its arms throughout th 
capitalist world—of course, suck 
huge super-profits. The process ¢ 
concentration of finance capital thu 
develops spasmodically and at a grea 
pace. The economic expansion d 
American finance capital is, natu. 
ally, accompanied by corresponding 
political actions, while various “pe 
litical philosophies” are appearitf 
more and more in the American pres 
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and are explaining the necessity of 
American world domination with the 
same ingenuity which the German 
imperialists once displayed on behalf 
of the German Herrenvolk. The 
American bankers and trusts are to- 
day making every effort to achieve 
that in which Hitler failed, viz., to 
achieve world domination, at least in 
the capitalist world for the time 
being. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to 
say that Britain has completely ceased 
to play an independent part. On the 
contrary, British capitalist circles are 
doing their utmost to save and restore 
the former greatness of the British 
Empire, to stay the internal disinte- 
gration of the colonial empire caused 
by the expansion of American capital, 
and to save the markets and sources 
of raw materials which American 
capital is wrenching from them, even 
in their own colonies. They are at- 
tempting to do so by means of various 
political measures, and this was, 
among other things, the aim of the 
endeavors to create a “western bloc.” 
This will, undoubtedly, for all the 
reasons we have just given, result in 
the constant appearance of Anglo- 
American antagonisms throughout 
the world. 

All this, however, cannot funda- 
mentally stem the process which is 
developing. Although production in 
Great Britain increased during the 
war, this country has suffered con- 
siderable impoverishment as com- 
pared to the United States of Amer- 
ica. From a creditor, it has become a 
debtor, a debtor even of its own colo- 
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nies, such as India, for instance. Bri- 
tain’s foreign investments have de- 
creased considerably. And the condi- 
tions which Britain was compelled to 
accept in order to obtain the loan 
from the United States have, to a 
large extent, disarmed it in the strug- 
gle against the pressure of American 
economic expansion. British produc- 
tion can, obviously, under such con- 
ditions, even less enter into competi- 
tion with American > production, 
which is on a far higher technical 
level. 

France’s position is, of course, still 
far more difficult in this respect, be- 
cause her economic positions are be- 
ing grabbed from her, not only by 
American capital, but also by British 
capital which is thus endeavoring to 
compensate for the losses it is suffer- 
ing in its own domain. 

Neither Britain nor France can, 
therefore, prevent American finance 
capital, under present conditions and 
with the present economic means, 
from establishing its economic dom- 
ination over the capitalist world. 
Whether they will succeed in doing 
so by political means, is a question 
to which the future will provide an 
answer. However that may be, these 
antagonisms will still further exacer- 
bate the general crisis of capitalism. 


II 


We must, however, note that these 
are not the only economic contra- 
dictions and antagonisms which are 
worrying and perturbing the capi- 
talist world today. 
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We have already mentioned that 
the industrial production of the 
United States has increased by at 
least 50 per cent, as compared to pre- 
war production. Great Britain’s pro- 
duction has also increased. At the 
same time, production in Canada, as 
well as in Australia and South 
Africa, has also augmented tremen- 
dously, owing to the remote position 
of these countries from the battle- 
fronts. Industry has also grown con- 
siderably, at least in certain branches, 
in some countries of South America, 
and even in such colonies as India, 
Korea, etc. It is a well known fact 
that the industry of neutral coun- 
tries, such as Switzerland and Swed- 
en for instance, has also increased 
considerably. And all this means that 
the struggle for markets will be more 
violent than ever before. 

It is true, at the same time, that 
the industrial capacity of practically 
all the European countries which 
were under German occupation, or 
were Germany’s satellites, has de- 
creased. On the other hand, how- 
ever, due consideration should be 
given to the fact that the European 
nations, which were under German 
domination, have been considerably 
impoverished, as a result of the war 
and that they cannot, therefore, de- 
spite their considerable needs, pro- 
vide a rich market for foreign capi- 
talists. In addition to this, industry 
is being revived in these countries, 
while some of them, which do not 
desire to permit foreign capital to 
exploit their destitution in order to 
enslave them, have embarked upon 
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a policy of industrialization. Thi 
especially applies to those countrig 
of Eastern and Southeastern E 
which have freed themselves fron 
imperialist domination. 

All this means that the capitalig 
world is confronted with unsolved 
problems and with an economic crisi 
which will, perhaps, perturb it to, 
greater degree than any of the pr. 
vious crises. The fear of the eo 
nomic crisis is already haunting the 
entire capitalist world. . . . 

The capitalist system does not, of 
course, have the economic means of 
settling the increasingly numerow 
contradictions which are characteris 
tic of the present phase of imperial 
ism. Only political means ar 
left. And the political means of mo 
nopoly capitalism can only be—a 
increasing measure of reactionary 
pressure, new fascist tendencies. Im 
perialism generates reaction and fas 
cism every day and continually. k 
would be a great mistake for th 
freedom-loving forces to lose sight 
of this fact, even for an instant. ... 

Fascism . . . did not confine itself 
merely to enslaving its own peopl. 
Its own country was too small for it 
Monopoly and expansion are two it 
separable phenomena. Monopolies 
strive toward a domination of th 
markets, of sources of raw materials 
of production; they strive towarl 
economic and political world dom: 
nation. Hence the interference in 
the domestic affairs of other cour 
tries, hence the interventions, the 
bribing of foreign governments, tht 
establishing and strengthening of the 
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dictatorships of various reactionary 
cliques, the abolition of democratic 
institutions in the countries under 
the influence of these monopolies, 
economic enslavement, the drawing 
of countries into their expansionist 
policy, the preparing of conflicts and 
wars, etc. Monopoly rule in the big 
capitalist countries must therefore, 
if the democratic forces are not suffi- 
ciently resolute in their opposition, 
lead inevitably to aggression, reac- 
tion, the abolition of democratic 
rights, and to a fascist and semi-fas- 
cist form of government within these 
countries themselves, as well as, often 
even earlier and with greater rapid- 
ity, in the countries under their in- 
fluence. 


Such was our experience of the 


fascist dictatorship in Germany. 
That dictatorship has been broken. 
Can it be said, however, that the 
tendencies of the capitalist monopo- 
lies have also been destroyed? 


To assert this would be to labor 
under a great illusion. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the pow- 
er of the capitalist monopolies has 
increased in the large caiptalist coun- 
tries. It is thus a well known fact 
that the monopoly alliances have 
never been so closely interconnected 
internationally as they are today. 
This applies particularly to the 
American monopoly organizations, 
which have swallowed up a nmber 
of similar organizations in Europe 
and throughout the world and are 
still waging a violent struggle in 
order to destroy or squeeze out their 
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rivals from economic positions in 
different parts of the world. 

I should not like to draw analo- 
gies. However, is it possible to deny 
today the fact that the all-powerful 
American monopolies are linked up 
with those in charge of the Govern- 
ment policy of the United States? 
Who can doubt the influence that 
these monopolies exert on the policy 
of the American Government? 
Democratic forces within the United 
States are still too weak to be able 
to prevent this fatal influence, which 
is growing and developing along its 
own lines. 

Thus only can we explain the 
present aggressive policy of certain 
circles in the United States, the con- 
stant tendency to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of other countries, 
the policy of intimidation by eco- 
nomic and political means includ- 
ing the atom bomb, the policy of re- 
storing reactionary regimes in differ- 
ent “independent” countries, the 
rehabilitation of fascist elements, 
the setting-up of bases throughout 
the world, etc. This explains, too, 
certain occurrences in the sphere of 
home politics such as the de facto 
abolition of democratic rights and 
institutions, the frantic “anti-Com- 
munist” campaign which serves as a 
cloak for a hue and cry against all 
those who are offering resistance to 
the omnipotence of the monopolies 
and to their exclusive influence on 
government policy. 

The only freedom which monopo- 
lies allow the masses of the people is 
the “freedom” to live in darkness 
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and political backwardness. And 
while this goes on, the imperialist 
agitators speak of democracy and 
of the “four freedoms.” No sooner, 
however, do internal contradictions 
begin to assume a more acute form 
and to imperil the rule of the mo- 
nopolies, no sooner does the politi- 
cal consciousness of the people be- 
gin to grow, than the democracy of 
the monopolies begins to disappear. 
And it is truly brazen to speak to- 
day, for instance, of “freedom from 
fear,” when the entire foreign policy 
of certain big capitalist countries is 
based on methods of intimidation 
and all kinds of threats, including 
atom-bomb and war threats. 

We have, thus, the paradox that 


the most extensive and far-reaching 
imperialist expansion which history 
has known is being carried on under 


the cloak of phrases on “the four 
freedoms,” on the securing of de- 
mocracy, on free trade and economic 
cooperation. 

It is sufficient to glance at the prac- 
tical consequences of such a state of 
affairs in international relations in 
order to convince ourselves of the 
serious danger which the trends of 
capitalist monopolies constitute for 
peace, and for the fate of democracy 
in the world, if they do not meet 
with the most resolute opposition on 
the part of freedom-loving people. 


Ill 


It goes without saying that the 
state of things which I have just de- 
scribed did not arise only after the 
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war. We all know that there js; 
vital and direct link between Munid 
and the present reactionary poliq 
of certain circles in the large cap, 
talist countries, and that these links 
are illustrated also by certain chy. 
acteristic aspects of British ay 
American policies in the course ¢ 
the Second World War. 

Although the Second World Wz 
was fundamentally a war of liber 
tion, and an anti-fascist war, i 
would, nevertheless, be a mistake ng 
to discern those imperialist elemeny 
which determined the quite specif 
development of this war. This & 
velopment was influenced by tw 
kinds of antagonisms: on the om 
hand, there was the antagonism 
among the capitalist countries ia 
their struggle for the dominatim 
of the capitalist world, and, on tk 
other, the antagonism between th 
capitalist world and the truly dem 
cratic, socialist, and anti-imperialis 
forces with the Soviet Union at the 
head. The first of these two antag! 
onisms manifested itself more pw 
ticularly in the first phases of th 
war, while the second became it 
creasingly acute as the war was drat 
ing to a close. 

In the first phase of the war, Gre 
Britain ceded a considerable nut 
ber of its military bases in the worl 
to the United States, and was unabk 
to prevent the economic penetratict 
of the latter into its colonies ait 
Dominions. In the course of the wa, 
the United States obtained a der 
sive naval superiority over Brita 
leaving the latter far behind as 
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gards sea power. At the same time, 
the U.S.A. began constructing a 
whole system of military and naval 
bases. 


Despite all the antagonisms, how- 
ever, thé policies of the imperialist 
circles of these two countries were 
identical in one respect: in their re- 
lationship to the U.S.S.R. and to the 
anti-imperialist movements in gen- 
eral. 


I shall not here deal in any detail 
with the policy of the western pow- 
ers toward the U.S.S.R. during the 
war, as this policy is but too well 
known. I should only like to quote 
the views of British writers on the 
subject. Here is what R. Palme Dutt 
says, for instance: 


British imperialism pursued a double 
objective in the war, which was thinly 
concealed in official expression, but 
which was patently visible, not only in 
unofficial expression, but in the practi- 
cal strategy of the war and in the ac- 
cmpanying Anglo-American diplo- 
matic conferences. On the one hand, the 
Western imperialists sought, in alliance 
with the Soviet Union, to ensure the de- 
feat of Hitler. On the other hand, they 
were concerned that the downfall of 
fascism should not lead to the advance 
of Communism or popular anti-fascist 
revolutions in Europe endangering the 
old social order, or the strengthening of 
the Soviet Union. They calculated that 
the weight of the war would not only 
destroy Hitler, but either equally destroy 
or fatally weaken the Soviet Union, and 
that the Anglo-American forces would 
emerge as the main victors to police 
Europe and control the world. 


539 
Dutt then goes on to say: 


All the babblers and sycophants of 
official expression poured scorn upon the 
Communist campaign for the Second 
Front in the West and jeered at the 
“armchair strategists” who dared to in- 
tervene on matters of strategy when it 
was obvious that the military experts 
alone could judge and know what was 
best. Those babblers look foolish enough 
today when it has been revealed in the 
memoirs of Captain Butcher, the aide- 
de-camp of General Eisenhower, that 
General Eisenhower and his military 
experts favored the Second Front in 
Europe in the summer of 1942, that the 
Opposition came primarily, not from 
military, but from political sources, and 
that the decisive opposition which 
blocked and delayed the Second Front 
came—what could not be stated at the 
time—from Churchill. When Chur- 
chill’s decision to ban the Second Front 
in 1942 was conveyed to General Eisen- 
hower, General Eisenhower called it 
“the blackest day of the war.” 


This decision prolonged the war. 
General Sir Gifford Martel wrote in 
his book Our Armed Forces: 


The troops in England were ready a 
year before they were used, and were 
even becoming stale by 1944. Could we 
not have been ready sooner if we had 
settled on our main plan at an earlier 
date? 


. .. When attempting to vindicate 
such a reactionary policy toward the 
Soviet Union and the democratic, 
national-liberation movements in oc- 
cupied Europe, various obscurantists 
in the western countries were wont 
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to describe the policy as one of de- 
fense against “Soviet imperialism,” 
to speak of a clash between two 
ideologies — western “democracy” 
and eastern “totalitarianism.” In ac- 
tual fact, however, what we had here 
was no “defense”— and least of all 
against the Soviet Union, which was 
threatening no one except the Hit- 
lerite bloc—but a purely expansion- 
ist tendency of British and American 
finance capital to entrench __it- 
self in the ruins of occupied Eu- 
rope. As was only natural, the na- 
tional-liberation movements and the 
principled democratic policy of the 
U.S.S.R. constituted an obstacle to 
such expansionist tendencies. This 


explains why there was so much 


agitation in the course of the war to 
“wait” that the “right time” should 
come, that the “signal” should be 
given, before starting the uprisings 
for national- liberation, etc. This 
policy was advocated by those lead- 
ing monopolists who did not view 
the downfall of the Nazi Govern- 
ment as the aim of the liberation 
struggle of the democratic forces, 
but as a stepping-stone toward their 
domination of the world. . .. 

The antagonisms in postwar world 
politics should also be viewed in this 
light. Struggling for supremacy and 
economic positions in the former 
Axis countries, as well as in other 
countries, the American and British 
finance capital circles are linking 
themselves up more and more with 
the most reactionary forces in these 
countries, and are conducting the 
policy of their country toward the 
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protection of reactionary, fascist ee. 
ments, the concealing of war crim. 
nals, interference in the domestic a. 
fairs of the different countries 
ward various anti-democratic action 
and anti-Soviet outbursts. This « 
plains the continual campaign of re. 
actionary circles in the United Stats 
against all that is democratic ani 
progressive in the world. This 
plains the tendency on the part of 
certain reactionary imperialist circles 
in Britain to make their country into 
an imperialist gendarme for the sup 
pression of anti-imperialist and dem 
ocratic movements and uprisings in 
different parts of the world, a 
though it is obvious that such a rok 
brings Britain into an_ increasing 
measure of dependence upon th 
United States. 

This latter consideration is gain 
ing increasing importance in Brit 
ain’s home politics. The clash of in 
terests between the U.S.A. and Grea 
Britain in all parts of the world is 
obvious and should not be under 
rated. The tendency of America 
finance capital to obtain equal trea 
ment, in the countries of the British 
Empire, with that enjoyed by British 
capital, is tantamount to ousting 
Britain from its own colonies and th 
countries of its Empire—and this is 
actually a trend toward the destruc 
tion of the British Empire. In Japaa 
and China, which means in the Pe 
cific in general, Britain’s voice is 
heard but feebly. The Americans 
have gained a firm foothold in th 
Arab countries and in the Mediter 
ranean—to such an extent, in fad, 
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that particularly ardent advocates of 
American imperialism are already 
saying that the U.S.A. is becoming a 
“Mediterranean country.” And that 
means that Britain is no longer alone 
to hold the keys of the Mediterran- 
ean lines of communication through 
the Suez Canal toward the Far East. 
And the so-called “merging of the 
British and American zones” in Ger- 
many has opened wide the doors of 
the British zone in Germany, to the 
penetration of American finance 
capital and of the American trusts. 

We could cite many more such 
facts. We should also add the over- 
whelming military superiority of the 
US.A. over Great Britain—both on 
the seas and along the world sea 
routes. By way of compensation for 
the fact that it does not possess col- 
onies in the former sense of the 
word, the U.S.A. has built a whole 
extensive system of interlinked mili- 
tary, naval, and air force bases of 
various types in key positions 
throughout the world. Britain itself 
was obliged to lease a number of 
such bases to the United States for a 
term of 99 years. A system of bases 
of this type, coupled with economic 
and political pressure, are obviously 
far more effective strong points for 
imperialist expansion than the old 
style colonial system would be to- 
day. 

All this, of course, is bound to 
have political consequences too. After 
the First World War, Great Britain 
succeeded in making the League of 
Nations into an instrument of its 
policy. Now the situation is com- 
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pletely different. The United States 
and Britain appear, it is true, to col- 
laborate very closely and on a basis 
of equality, as in the United Nations 
Organization for instance. Nonethe- 
less it is easy immediately to dis- 
cern which of the two plays the 
decisive and which the secondary 
part. And this is the case today 
throughout the international scene. 
It is obvious, too, that Great Brit- 
ain’s dependence on the United 
States increases in the measure in 
which certain reactionary circles im- 
pel the former country to adopt an 
anti-Soviet attitude, and to play the 
part of a counter-revolutionary gend- 
arme in the international field. 

All these facts go to show that the 
Anglo-American antagonism still 
exists, that it will develop, and that 
it will, in connection with a number 
of other imperialist antagonisms, give 
rise to all kinds of conflicts among 
the capitalist countries. 

It would, however, be a mistake 
to overestimate the significance of 
these antagonisms. ‘Two factors 
which have today an essential bear- 
ing on the development of these an- 
tagonisms, should be borne in mind 
in this connection: first, the bonds 
uniting American and British finance 
capital, and, second, the difficult in- 
ternal contradictions within the Brit- 
ish Empire, and within many of the 
countries under British influence in 
general. 

This has led to the appearance of 
two trends in British political life. 
One school of thought holds that 
Britain’s only chance lies in linking 
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its fate to that of the United States; 
Britain is bound constantly to lose 
through this partnership, but will 
nevertheless succeed in saving the 
Empire. This school of thought has 
of late—in connection with the agree- 
ment regarding United States con- 
cessions in the Middle East oil fields 
—been particularly noticeable in a 
section of the British press. One 
would have expected to hear this 
press express dissatisfaction at the 
fact that British capital was being 
squeezed out of the Middle East by 
American capital. The opposite oc- 
curred, however. The press wel- 
comed the action of the United 
States, in the hope that the U.S.A. 
would henceforth also be interested 
in the “pacification” of the Arab 
world and in saving Britain’s posi- 
tions in that area. 

Fully in line with this school of 
thought are the various plans re- 
garding the future of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations—including the plan for 
the setting up of an “Anglo-Ameri- 
can Federation” or of an “Anglo- 
American Military Alliance.” 

Even the most die-hard reactionar- 
ies in Britain are showing apprehen- 
sion at this increasing degree of de- 
pendence on the United States. 
Hence the various plans for a so- 
called “western bloc,” which is, on 
the one hand, directed against the 
US.S.R., while, on the other, it is in- 
tended to buttress Britain’s indepen- 
dent role as against the United 
States. 

All these and similar 


“ideas” go 
to show that the former imperialist 
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methods no longer provide a wy 
out. Many people in England, ip 
cluding people in responsible polit. 
cal positions, and particularly jy 
Parliament have grasped this. With 
in the Labor Party itself, the numberfl i 
of those who realize that Britain cap 
hope to play an independent pan 
only if it abandons its present pol 
icy and embarks upon a new cours, 
viz., upon one of peace and friend 
ship with the U.S.S.R., is growing 
steadily. 

Herein lies the crux of the prob 
lem, because it would mean a funds 
mental departure on the part o 
Great Britain from the policy it hy 
been pursuing, more or less consis 
ently, subjectively, ever since M 
nich. This was, fundamentally, th@! 
policy which rendered possible fai! 
cist aggression and the Secon 
World War, and the en 
domination of American monopol 
over the capitalist world. 

The second school of thought i 
aware of the fact that the reactionan 
policy of the Anglo-American “Ho 
Alliance” against the anti-imperiali 
and progressive forces in the worl 
behind which lurks the economs 
and political expansion of America 
finance capital, is bound to increat 
the economic and political deper 
dence of Britain on the U.S.A, ang 
automatically, still further impair 
international position. The clash big. 
tween these two fundamental trend 
within British policy, will, undow 
edly, assume greater proportions |! 
the future and its outcome will, 
large extent, determine the fate @ 
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future cooperation among nations. 
It should be pointed out, in this 
connection, that the aggressive pol- 
icy of certain of the most reactionary 
American circles is meeting with an 
increasing measure of resistance 
within the United States itself. Many 
people in the U.S.A. feel that such a 
policy is liable to bring a new catas- 
trophe both upon the U.S.A. and 
upon the entire world. The recent 
changes in the United States Gov- 
ernment are evidence of the increas- 
ing sharpening of internal differ- 
ences on questions of world politics. 
There is no doubt that the forces 
which are averse to a country with 
old freedom-loving traditions becom- 
ing the hope of reactionary forces 


throughout the world—a fact which. 


is, Moreover, causing increasing anx- 
ity among the freedom-loving and 
progressive people of all countries— 
will grow within the United States 
itself. 

As things now stand, however, the 
democratic forces and freedom-lov- 
ing nations of the world are faced 
with the fact of a consistent anti- 
democratic, and imperialist policy, 
which is all the more violent as 
the fissures within the present impe- 
rialist system widen. Experience, 
therefore, shows once again that capi- 
talist monopoly and political reaction 
invariably go together. 

This became apparent in all the 
international events which have oc- 
curred between the end of the war 
and the present time. In one of the 
speeches he delivered last year, Chur- 
chill said that the decision on the use 
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of the atom bomb had been taken 
by President Roosevelt and himself, 
and that from that moment their 
views on the future had changed. 

And, in fact, it is from that mo- 
ment that the well-known policy 
of intimidation, which has attended 
all the efforts made hitherto to build 
up peace, started... . 

This policy, obviously, boils down 
to a desire on the part of certain 
capitalist circles to force their will 
upon those who do not show due re- 
spect toward the “blessings” of impe- 
rialism. In other words, they wish to 
impose a new imperialist “peace” on 
the world, a “peace” based on world 
domination by finance capital, in- 
stead of a truly democratic peace, 
based on the freedom and indepen- 
dence of nations, on cooperation 
among nations and respect for their 
mutual interests. 

Such a policy can no longer, how- | 
ever, be pursued without encount- 
ering opposition. This was possible 
at the time of the Versailles Confer- 
ence and to a certain extent after the 
First World War, when the impe- 
rialist forces succeeded in blockading 
the Soviet Union and maintaining 
it in a state of comparative isolation, 
and also of keeping the anti-impe- 
rialist forces confined within certain 
limits. Conditions have changed 
now—the Soviet Union can no long- 
er be isolated. In addition to this, a 
number of new people’s States have 
arisen, and they have completely 
wrenched themselves from _ the 
sphere of imperialism, while anti-im- 
perialist and democratic movements 
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have conquered such powerful posi- 
tions in many countries that they 
considerably circumscribe the free- 
dom of action of the leading impe- 
rialists. 

It is clear that the only policy which 
the democratic forces can follow is a 
policy of struggle for a just, a demo- 
cratic peace and cooperation among 
the nations, based on mutual respect 
for the just interests of the different 
countries. According to this con- 
ception, the existing antagonisms be- 
tween the two worlds should not be 
allowed to constitute an obstacle in 
the way of the general effort of free- 
dom-loving mankind to secure peace- 
ful cooperation among the nations. 
Peace and democracy in the world 
are not endangered by social differ- 
ences, but by imperialist economic 
and political expansion. Two trends, 
two methods, two schools of thought 
have thus taken shape in the sphere 
of present-day international politics: 
on the one hand, there is a tendency 
toward world domination, the ten- 
dency toward covert and open expan- 
sion, toward imposing one’s will on 
other nations and states; there is the 
policy of intimidation and out-vot- 
ing. On the other hand, there is the 
striving for peaceful cooperation 
among nations, toward mutual un- 
derstanding and respect for the just 
interests of every nation, the striv- 
ing to achieve the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the dependent and back- 
ward colonial peoples. These two 
different trends are, of course, but 
the reflection of two different sys- 
tems, i.¢., of the system of imperial- 
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ism, which is seeking a way out 
the general crisis through a polig 
of reaction and violence, and of th 
system of socialism and of peopk’s 
democracy where capitalism has bee 
overthrown or is rapidly disappear. 
ing under a democratic people) 
authority, and where the entire x. 
tivities of the country are directed 
toward internal construction and the 
increase of internal welfare. Thes 
two different trends in international 
politics have been apparent in al 
international relations since the end 
of the war. 


The new Yugoslavia, being a pro 
gressive people’s State where th 
roots of capitalism have forever been 
cut and which has freed itself of 
the influence of foreign imperialism, 
has particularly felt the pressure d 
international reactionary forces. The 
negative attitude, which a part of our 
war Allies oppose to many of th 
justified claims of our peoples, is, o 
course, quite easy to comprehend 
when viewed in this light. 


What is here involved, therefore, is 
neither a “clash between two ideo: 
ogies”—as certain people like to im 
ply, who either consciously or nw 
endeavor to shroud in a cloak of am 
biguity that which is perfectly clea 
and obvious; nor is it that the world 
is divided into adherents of dialee 
tical materialism and those of idea 
ism, or into the adepts of collectivism 
and those of individualism; but 3 
clash between imperialist expansioa 
and the striving of nations for inde 
pendence, the striving of freedom 
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loving mankind for a democratic 


peace. 

“What we have today,” said Comrade 
Tito, “are two fronts: the front of de- 
mocracy and the front of reaction and 
various provocateurs, and not the front 
of the West and the front of the East.” 
(Speech delivered in Jesenice, on Aug- 
ust 20, 1946.) 


All this goes to show that monop- 
oly capitalism will, in the present 
phase of its development, seek, more 
than ever before, to iron out its inter- 
nal contradictions by increasing po- 
litical reaction and by struggle 


against the forces of democracy, 
progress, and socialism. 


IV 


What we have just said, however, 
is but part of the truth. The world 
is witnessing today the unprece- 
dented economic expansion of the 
finance capital of a single country. 
It should be pointed out, at the same 
time, that the foundations of the im- 
perialist system were never so weak 
as they are today after the Second 
World War. 

Not only did the Second World 
War fail to bring stabilization to the 
capitalist world but, on the contrary, 
it still further deepened and sharp- 
ened the general crisis of the sys- 
tem. There can be no doubt but that 
the near future will see much tension 
and conflicts, will witness violent 
tconomic and political struggles. 

The Second World War has, 
among other things, resulted in a 
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further number of countries throw- 
ing off the imperialist yoke. This 
has considerably undermined the im- 
perialist rule in the rest of the world, 
particularly in the colonies and de- 
pendent countries, and led to an in- 
crease in the internal contradictions 
within capitalist economy. 

There can be no doubt but that 
the emergence of people’s democra- 
cies in certain countries of Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe, and the 
beginning of similar processes in 
other countries—in different forms 
and at various stages but with the 
same trend of development—is the 
most momentous and significant 
qualitative change which has oc- 
curred in the capitalist world after 
the Second World War. The sig- 
nificance of this change does not so 
much lie in the fact that it has modi- 
fied the relation of forces in the 
world, to the benefit of democracy 
and socialism, and to the detriment 
of imperialism, as, particularly, in 
that it reveals certain specific ways 
of liquidating the rule of capitalist 
reaction, new forms of development 
toward socialism. The construction 
of socialism is no longer an isolated 
phenomenon confined to the U.S.S.R. 
It is no longer something which still 
has to prove its value in practice. 
The great socialist achievements of 
the October Revolution have not only 
stood the test of history, but have 
already become the substance of the 
entire genuinely democratic devel- 
opment in the world. There are no 
longer many governments today 
which venture openly to defend the 
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capitalist system. On the contrary, 
capitalist reaction is resorting to all 
kinds of pseudo-socialist forms and 
phrases, in order to delude the 
masses. Even the fascists liked to 
hide, and are hiding again today, 
behind socialist signboards and 
phrases. This means that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for im- 
perialist reaction to wage an open 
struggle against socialism.. This 
means, further, that the ideal of so- 
cialism, first realized in the Soviet 
Union, has stood the test of history 
and emerged triumphant. 

On the other hand, of course, all 
this is evidence of the internal weak- 
nesses of the capitalist system. In the 
period after the great October So- 
cialist Revolution, the imperialist 
system was still sufficiently powerful 
to make a frontal attack against the 
revolution in Russia and against 
the various other revolutionary so- 
cialist movements. Today it is no 
longer in a position to fill in the 
crevices within the imperialist sys- 
tem and to stem all the numerous 
processes which are undermining it. 
And this relative weakness of the 
capitalist system enables the strug- 
gle for a true people’s democracy, 
and for socialism, to assume the 
most varied forms. 

The genuine democratic forces 
can now rely on broader reserves, 
they can make a far more effective 
use of the increasingly wide and nu- 
merous crevices which are appearing 
within the imperialist system. The 
Communist Parties in many coun- 
tries have become a factor capable of 
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having a decisive bearing .on the po. 
icy of the State. The democrat 
forces are now in a position mor 
successfully to expose the anti-demp 
cratic maneuvers of the capitalist mo 
nopolists. 

All these facts acquire their ful 
significance when we bear in mind 
the part the U.S.S.R. now plays in 
international relations, a part which 
in many ways differs from the one 
it played before the Second Worl 
War. The Soviet Union was, from 
the very first day it came into being 
the hope of all freedom-loving peo 
ple, and an example showing th 
whole of progressive humanity th 
way out of the general crisis inte 
which it had been brought by th 
imperialist system. 

At that time, however, the Soviet 
Union was separated from the res 
of the world by the high wall d 
capitalist encirclement, and its it 
fluence in the field of internation 
relations was far smaller than it 
strength would have warranted. To 
day, on the other hand, we may sy 
that the capitalist encirclement of th 
Soviet Union no longer exists. We 
have here in mind, not merely tk 
fact that the Soviet Union is to? 
large extent surrounded by friendh 
countries, in which capitalism bs 
also been overthrown or is increa 
ingly losing a foothold, but above al 
two other considerations. 

The first is the tremendous infe 
ence the Soviet Union now wield 
in the field of international relation, 
an influence which the USSR 
achieved in the first place throug 
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its victories in the recent war, where- 
by it demonstrated the strength and 
the advantages of the Soviet system 
and of socialism. 

The second is the fact that the 
boundary between the two worlds, 
between the world of socialism and 
the world of capitalism, in interna- 
tional relations is no longer the 
clear-cut frontier-line between the 
USS.R. and the rest of the world, 
as was the case before the war. We 
no longer have, today, on the one 
side, a united capitalist system and, 
on the other, a single, encircled so- 
cialist country; what we have is, 
rather, a system of capitalist coun- 
tries, with the most imperialist forces 
at their head, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a democratic systemi 


headed by the Soviet Union. It is 
obvious why, under such conditions, 
the isolation of the Soviet Union has 
become impossible. It has become 


impossible to take decisions on 
fundamental questions of interna- 
tional relations without the participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union, without 
thereby destroying all possibilities of 
international cooperation. 

And what is particularly important 
in this connection, is the fact that the 
imperialist chain is bound to break 
with increasing frequency and ra- 
pidity, in view of the existence ‘of 
such relations of forces, that the pos- 
sibilities of the victory of a people’s 
democracy, as the starting point of 
socialist development, will become 
more varied, and it will become in- 
creasingly difficult for the imperial- 
ist forces to stifle and curb such 
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processes in different parts of the 
world. 

That is why the emergence of 
people’s democracies in the coun- 
tries of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, as well as the beginnings 
of such democracies in certain other 
countries, are significant, not merely 
in that they constitute a quantitative 
change in the relation of forces in 
the sphere of international politics, 
but also in that they introduce a new 
element into the latter, breaking the 
system of capitalist encirclement of 
the first country where the construc- 
tion of socialism has been achieved, 
and opening up new vistas for the 
struggle of the democratic, progres- 
sive, anti-imperialist forces in the 
world. 

After the war, the colonial ques- 
tion has again arisen in a very acute 
form. Its acuteness has a double 
aspect: on the one hand, as regards 
relations between the colonial 
peoples and the ruling imperialist 
countries, and, on the other, as the 
object of the political and economic 
struggle between the leading capi- 
talist monopolies, 1.¢e., between the 
great capitalist countries. 

When we used, before, to speak 
of the centers of anti-imperialist 
struggle and of wars for national 
liberation, what we had in view 
were, in the first place, India and 
semi-dependent China. Now, in ad- 
dition to these two countries, centers 
of this kind have appeared, in vari- 
ous forms and at different stages of 
development, in Indonesia, Indo- 
china, in the Philippines, Korea, the 
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Arab countries, North Africa, etc., 
which means that the anti-imperi- 
alist movement has embraced prac- 
tically the entire colonial world. It 
is not of fundamental importance in 
this connection, whether the present 
colonial rulers will occasionally suc- 
ceed in temporarily quelling the up- 
risings for the liberation of the colo- 
nial peoples. What is essential is the 
fact that a conscious and organized 
movement has embraced the entire 
colonial world, that the colonial 


rulers will find it increasingly difh- 
cult to maintain the colonies in a 
state of subjection, and that this will 
seriously affect political and eco- 
nomic conditions in the home coun- 
tries and in the whole of the capi- 


talist world. 

This powerful growth of the liber- 
ation movements in the colonies, is 
to be explained, on the one hand, by 
the fact that the political conscious- 
ness of the broad masses has in- 
creased rapidly in the course of the 
war, and, on the other, and particu- 
larly, by the considerable growth of 
industry in the colonies, which has 
brought the proletariat and the na- 
tional bourgeoisie onto the political 
scene, and this has, in its turn, 
hastened the development of na- 
tional culture, and of the national 
intelligentsia. The traditional meth- 
ods of colonial policy, the methods 
of maintaining backward relations 
and feudal particularism in the 
colonies—the former being the main- 
stays of colonial rule—have, under 
such conditions, become increasing 
inadequate. That is why the colonial 
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question is ever more disrupting 
the foundations of the imperialig 
system as a whole, while it consi. 
tutes a particularly arduous problen 
for the colonial rulers. 

The development of the working 
class and of the labor movements ip 
the colonial and dependent coup. 
tries has raised the colonial liber. 
tion movements to a higher demo 
cratic level, as compared to those of 
the past. Many of these movemens 
are heading, not merely toward pol: 
tical liberation from foreign impe 
rialism, but also toward the victory 
of the anti-imperialist forces, th 
victory of people’s democracy, which 
would wrench these countries com 
pletely from the influence of im 
perialism. The colonial rulers are m 
longer succeeding in achieving a 
more or less lasting victory ove 
these movements by means of mil: 
tary and police measures. Even i 
they do succeed in quelling an upris 
ing here and there, the colonid 
world no longer—under the old 
forms of colonial rule—offers suff 
cient security to the finance capita 
of the home country. That is why 
the imperialist circles must seek 
lean more and more on the nationd 
bourgeoisie and the other reaction 
ary circles in the colonies and othe 
dependent countries, making them 
concessions in return. 

It therefore occurs more and mort 
frequently that certain colonial a 
dependent countries obtain so-called 
“independence.” Great Britain, i 
certain cases, resorts to giving forma 
“independence” to the dependent 
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countries. Such measurers are, ob- 
viously, accompanied by the cor- 
rupting of the ruling classes in the 
newly established “independent” 
countries, which enables the great 
capitalist powers to maintain the 
country in a state of actual eco- 
nomic and political dependence. 
Such methods have become a gen- 
eral trait of present-day imperialist 
politics. Present-day imperialists are 
making every endeavor to support 
anti<lemocratic regimes in all parts 
of the world and in all countries 
imaginable, regimes which the peo- 
ple would long have overthrown had 
it not been for the support from 
abroad. 

The high degree of concentration 


attained by finance capital, and the 
tremendous extension of the capi- 
talist monopolies have, it appears, 


themselves become incompatible 
with the former methods of colonial 
exploitation. For a degree of con- 
centration of finance capital, such as 
has today been atained by the mo- 
nopolies in the United States, the 
former system of the territorial divi- 
sion of colonies has become too 
narrow. What they need is the 
world, and not just certain colonies; 
what they need are free routes across 
all frontiers because they are every- 
where able to oust their capitalist 
rivals from the markets, and gradu- 
ally from all economic positions. 
That is why the United States looks 
upon the British and French colon- 
ial systems as impediments and that 
is why they are coming out in favor 
of the “independence” of colonial 
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countries. What this amounts to in 
practice would be to give the present 
colonial countries under the rule of 
Great Britain, France, Holland, etc., 
formal independence, so as to bring 
them into a state of economic, and 
even political dependence, on Ameri- 
can finance capital. 

For Britain, France, and the other 
countries in possession of colonies, 
which have become strongly de- 
pendent upon American finance 
capital, the question is, naturally, 
different. For them, to maintain the 
greatest possible measure of political 
control over the colonies, amounts to 
the question of whether they will, in 
general, still be able to play some 
kind of an independent role as 
against the United States, and to the 
question of preserving at least part 
of their economic and political posi- 
tion in the world. That is why they 
are fighting so tenaciously to keep 
their colonies. . . . 

Hence the paradoxical situation 
that the American financial mag- 
nates and monopoly leaders, who are 
conquering the capitalist world by 
means of their dollars and their 
commodities and carrying out the 
most extensive expansion, are parad- 
ing with the “democratic idea” of 
the “liberation” of colonies, of giving 
“independence” and “freedom”; 
while Britain, which is fighting for 
its positions before the onslaughts of 
the U. S. dollar with the only weap- 
ons left to it as an imperialist power, 
is compelled to play the unpopular 
part of a gendarme of imperialism. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the U. S. 
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slogan on the “independence” of 
colonies, actually reveals a high de- 
gree of capitalist concentration, and 
coupled with this a tendency toward 
real world domination, concretely 
—a tendency of the U. S. monopolies 
to dominate the whole of the capi- 
talist world. The American financial 
magnates believe they will succeed 
where the German _ imperialists 
failed. 

Alongside these developments in 
the colonies and dependent coun- 
tries, there is yet another process in 
progress—that of the increasing eco- 
nomic enslavement of independent 
countries, large and small, their 
formation into de facto dependent 
countries. Such a process, of course, 
does not mean anything funda- 
mentally new in the capitalist world. 
But this process has now assumed 
tremendous proportions, and is de- 
veloping, in the main, to the benefit 
of the finance capital of a single 
country — of the United States. 
Trade, monopoly unions, loans, in- 
vestments, obstacles to the develop- 
ment of local industry, various forms 
of economic pressure, etc.—all these 
are the means through which Ameri- 
can finance capital expands into the 
different capitalist countries. 

That this economic enslavement 
spells the backwardness, the poverty, 
that .it retards the development, of 
certain countries—is obvious. The 
economy of these countries does not 
serve the people but the finance capi- 
tal of foreign countries. . . . 

The political consequences are 
clear. Where economic interests 
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exist, political interests must ay 
exist. That is why interference in tk 
domestic affairs of the “indepent 
ent” countries has today become ty 
principal method of imperial 
policy. 

Speaking, for instance, of Amer. 
can investments in South Ameriq 
and of the political advantages ¢ 
joint investments—i.e., of joint ip 
vestments of United States and locd 
South American capital in certay 
concerns, the Economist wrote 
June 8, 1946: 


How to be safe, as well as profi 
has long bothered foreign investors j 
Latin America. . . . United States bus 
nessmen have turned to new and | 
risky forms of investment. Most popula 
is the technique of joint investmen 
the organization of companies wi 
both United States and local capital ani 
typically, more native participation # 
management than has been usual in ti 
past... 


But the method of “joint inves 
ments,” which is now being maial 
applied by U. S. finance capital, 
another significant aspect. It enabla 
American finance capital to meq 
with the finance’ capital of othe 
countries, and to intertwine the 
tire economic life of different cou 
tries. It is no longer a guest becaut 
it has the protection of the lod 
bourgeoisie. In this way it not oti 
exerts pressure on the domestic 
cies of the different countries, 
also on the foreign policy and 
the foreign economic connectioa 
Those who have had the opportuni 
of watching the disciplined mz 
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in which, not only the vast majority 
of South-American, but many other 
countries as well, voted at recent 
international conferences for the pro- 
posals put forward by the US.A., 
and the manner in which the policy 
of the latter was frequently carried 
out through these very States, will 
have no difficulty in discerning the 
hand of American finance capital 
at the back of the attitude of the dele- 
gations of these countries. 

Although such a policy of “inde- 
pendence” of colonies, and of eco- 
nomic dependence of “independent 
countries” is proving successful to- 
day, from the point of view of big 
finance capital and of the imperialist 
system, it nevertheless also affects 
capitalism very unfavorably in many 
ways. All these occurrences reflect, 
it is true, the gigantic concentra- 
tion of finance capital and its ex- 
pansion on an unprecedented scale, 
but they, at the same time, reflect 
the weaknesses of the imperialist 
order. Open annexations, the bring- 
ing of colonies under political rule 
or political and military pressure, 
were far more reliable weapons of 
imperialism in the past. These weap- 
ons are no longer adequate, although 
this does not mean, of course, that 
the imperialists will not make very 
extensive use of them if no other 
means are available. On the other 
hand, however, the methods of eco- 
nomic expansion we have just 
described involve constant inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of 
certain countries on the part of im- 
perialists. It can achieve a certain 
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measure of success, but is bound to 
expose the national bourgeoisie and 
the local reactionary forces, as agents 
of foreign imperialism, in the eyes of 
the people, and isolate them from 
the masses. Such methods, therefore, 
contribute to the sharpening of in- 
ternal contradictions in the different 
countries, On the one hand, the re- 
actionary forces resort to violence 
and to the violation of democratic 
rights, while, on the other, the demo- 
cratic and anti-imperialist move- 
ments embrace increasingly large 
masses of the people and draw them 
into the struggle against foreign im- 
perialist pressure and the local agents 
of foreign imperialism. 

And, thus, some of the trends of 
present-day imperialism contain a 
typical and ineluctable contradic- 
tion: striving for world domination, 
imperialism creates conditions in the 
colonies for the growth of resist- 
ance against the imperialist system. 
All this, of course, can only still 
further sharpen the general crisis of 
capitalism. 


V 


Such are the perspectives facing 
the capitalist world as it is moving 
toward a new economic crisis whose 
consequences are still difficult to 
foresee, but which will undoubtedly 
result in even greater and more nu- 
merous political crises in different 
parts of the world. To believe that 
the capitalist world will in the near 
future achieve stability and internal 
peace, would mean to harbor a great 
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illusion. For, the antagonisms of 
which we have already spoken are 
bound to lead to new conflicts in all 
spheres. And so the world, which 
had so eagerly yearned and _ still 
yearns for peace, is in danger, al- 
though it will not have war now, of 
not acquiring peace either—unless 
democratic mankind opposes the 
pernicious activities of the capitalist 
monopolies. We have “peace” to- 
day, but war is raging in Greece, in 
Indonesia, in China, in Indochina, 
in the Philippines, in Palestine, in 
Spain, in Iran, etc., because such are 
the laws of imperialist expansion. 
Who can say but that to these centers, 
new ones will not be added tomor- 
row, far more important ones which 
will perturb the imperialist system 
far more deeply. In short, the capi- 
talist world is faced with a period 
of unrest and turmoil in which more 
or less sharp clashes between the 
imperialist reactionary forces and 
the democratic, anti-imperialist 
forces will take place. These forces 
of democracy will still increase in 
strength, and it is also obvious that 
the labor movement, particularly in 
the European countries, has not yet 
reached its post-war peak. 

It is essential that freedom-loving 
mankind should grasp the full ex- 
tent of the peril of the present ex- 
pansion of capitalist monopolies and 
finance capital. The domcratic forces 
in the capitalist countries could make 
no greater mistake than to allow 
themselves to be deluded by the 
fact that they still have formal demo- 
cratic rights, that their country en- 
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joys formal independence, and fy. 
get whence the main danger aris, 
There is today practically not , 
single second-rate capitalist com 
try into which foreign monopoly 
have not penetrated and placed i, 
to a greater or lesser degree, in a 
economic, and, hence, in a politicd 
state of dependence upon forcig 
finance capital. Today this expa 
sion is still, in a certain meas 
concealed in phrases about demo 
racy and freedom. Tomorrow, in t 
measure in which the internal a 
tradictions of capitalism acquire 
increasingly acute form, because ¢ 
the economic and general crisis 
capitalism, the monopolies will di 
play an even greater tendency 1 
thrust one country after the othe 
into an ever deeper state of politic 
reaction and toward fascism. 

The main target of these 
nopolist circles will be the progr 
sive democratic forces in all cou 
tries, and more particularly in t 
countries where these forces are’ 
power. There can be no doubt 
that the leading monopolists wil 
more than ever, endeavor to sett 
their internal imperialist contrade 
tions by increasing their strugg 
against the progressive forces. Aol 
this for the simple reason that ths 
are impelled to do so by the intemi 
weakness of the imperialist system 
which is, in its turn, a result of t 
sharpening of the general crisis ¢ 
capitalism. 

This tendency makes itself fé 
every day in the home affairs of tt 
capitalist countries. If we leave asi 
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such cases as that of Greece, there 
is practically not one country in 
which we do not see a more or less 
sharp struggle between democratic 
srivings and tendencies toward so- 
called “strong governments,” toward 
the revival of semi-fascist and fascist 
organizations, toward the grouping 
and increased activity of extreme 
reactionary Right-wing elements. 
Behind all this stand the circles of 
finance capital and of monopoly 
trusts and cartels, just as after the 
First World War, they backed and 
financed Adolf Hitler. This tend- 
ency is all the more active as the 
contradictions increase in acuity. 
Obviously, the more backward the 
political consciousness of the masses 
isin a certain country, the more con- 
fusion and lack of activity there is 
among the masses, the more these 
masses have been deluded by phrases 
of the reactionary politicians—the 
more the ruling capitalist elements 
like to rant with democratic phrases. 
It is perfectly clear today, that the 
regime of bourgeois democracy is 
palatable to imperialism only so long 
as the masses live in darkness and 
while democratic phrases can serve 
asa cloak for the shameful picture of 
exploitation and oppression, of the 
trampling of justice and truth, of 
parasitism and decay, offered by 
present day imperialism. When, 
however, the masses begin to discern 
the truth, when the level of their 
political consciousness begins rising, 
and when they begin to play a con- 
sious part in the political life of 
their country, then the monopolist 
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propagators of “freedom from fear” 
begin forgetting their “democratic 
principles.” . . . 

For all these reasons, the reaction- 
ary forces have made, and are still 
making, every endeavor to turn the 
United Nations Organization and 
its institutions into a sort of interna- 
tional police organization—possibly 
into something reminiscent of the 
Holy Alliance in the first part of the 
nineteenth century. . . . No effort 
was spared in order to abolish the 
right of “veto.” It is, however, per- 
fectly obvious what lies at the back 
of all this. It is, in essence, a tend- 
ency to make the United Nations 
Organization, by means of the 
method of out-voting, into the in- 
strument of a bloc or grouping of 
States, or even of a single State. The 
organization for the collective safe- 
guarding of peace would thus be 
transformed into an instrument of 
imperialist expansion, into a weapon 
for preparing new wars. The very 
principle of collective security would 
thereby be discarded and sacrificed 
to imperialist aims. 

It is the task of the democratic 
forces to frustrate all such attempts 
and to wage a tenacious struggle in 
order to make the United Nations 
Organization into a genuine collec- 
tive custodian of peace. The strug- 
gle for true democracy within each 
capitalist country, and the struggle 
for a democratic peace and demo- 
cratic cooperation among nations, 
are obviously closely bound up. 

All these facts, therefore, confront 
all the democratic, freedom-loving 
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forces of the world with important 
tasks in the sphere of international 
politics, tasks upon whose solution, 
ultimately, hinges the result of the 
struggle between the forces of reac- 
tion and the forces of progress inside 
each country. It is, in the first place, 
essential that democratic forces 
should cooperate closely, and give 
one another active support in the 
struggle for a genuinely democratic 
peace and cooperation among na- 
tions. It is clear where the main 
danger lies, and freedom-loving 


mankind must see to it actively that 
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it is not once again driven into, 
catastrophe by the forces of | 
perialist reaction and of fascism, Ay 
attempt to underrate the imp 
ance of the factor of internatiogj 
politics, or to confine oneself exch 
sively to domestic problems, or ; 
withdraw into some sort of “ 

tralization” in the field of intg 
national politics, is bound to resi 
in the defeat of those who 


such an attempt. Just as peace 


indivisible, so is the struggle for 
genuine democracy indivisible. . , 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF DIA- 
LECTICAL MATERIALISM 


SOVIET PHILOSOPHY, A STUDY 
OF THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
by John Somerville, Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, 1946. $3.75. 


Dr. Somerville’s Soviet Philosophy 
(narrowly entitled, since what it deals 
with is Marxism-Leninism, whose 
principles are as valid in the U.S. as 
they are in the Soviet Union) is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the dissemination 
and correct understanding of dialecti- 
cal materialism in this country. 

To write this work, Dr. Somerville 
equipped himself with a study of 
Marxism. Lest this be considered a 
slfevident pre-requisite, it may be 
pointed out that there are philosophers 
and social scientists who “refute” Marx 
without having taken the trouble to 
read him. And there are many others 
who have read Marx with such preju- 
dice that they are unable to assert one 
thing about Marxism which does not 
contain the grossest errors of reporting, 
let alone of interpretation. Dr. Somer- 
ville, contrary to these men, not only 
has studied carefully the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, but 
is able to transmit what he has learned 
without resorting to academic jargon. 
It might also be pointed out that Dr. 
Somerville visited the Soviet Union, 


learned the Russian language, and dis- 
cussed the theory and practice of So- 
viet society with leading scholars in 
that country. In short, Dr. Somerville’s 
book is a product of ripe thinking over 
a philosophy that guides the life of the 
Soviet Union and that is organizing 
and mobilizing hundreds of millions 
of people to fight for their emancipa- 
tion from imperialist exploitation and 
oppression. 

Dr. Somerville knows how to deal 
with the interpretation of theory and 
practice, the bedrock of dialectical ma- 
terialism. He, therefore, is able to refute 
false notions about Soviet practice ef- 
fectively and convincingly. This is in- 
deed the reason that Sidney Hook fell 
afoul of Dr. Somerville in an ethically 
low “review” in the Nation. Sidney 
Hook, who can no longer distinguish 
between fact and nightmare and whose 
corroded imagination causes him to see 
diabolic gaypayoo men disguised as ink 
in Soviet fountain pens, clearly objects 
to the fact that Dr. Somerville presents 
the basic principles of dialectical and 
historical materialism without slander- 
ous attacks on the Soviet Union and 
without insinuating that he knows 
more about Marxism than Marx did 
himself. 

It is Dr. Somerville’s honesty of ap- 
proach that makes his book so im- 
portant today. Prompted as he was by 
his recognition that friendship between 
America and the Soviet Union is the 
urgent need of the world, Dr. Somer- 
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ville makes it his task to clear away 
many misconceptions about the Soviet 
Union which are assiduously circulated 
throughout America by reaction, by 
the “liberal” dupes of reaction, and 
by the Trotskyites. 

Therefore, though in form Soviet 
Philosophy is not polemical, it is an 
effective weapon in the struggle against 
those who live by trampling on life 
and truth. The very arrangement of 
the book is designed to aid the reader 
intent on finding a philosophy which 
answers the urgent questions of social 
existence. Instead of starting with an 
account of dialectical materialism, Dr. 
Somerville launches his book with a 
simple and vivid account of the class 
struggle, its connection with the forces 
of production, its pervasiveness in the 
entire superstructure, the nature and 
causes of revolution, and the meaning 
of socialism and communism. With 
this clean-cut rendering of what he 
calls “Basic Perspective: The Theory 
of Historical Materialism,” Dr. Somer- 
ville provides a basis for the examina- 
tion of the theory and practice of the 
Soviet Union. Then, in part two, Dr. 
Somerville proceeds to discuss dialec- 
tical materialism, its laws and _ logic. 
This part contains also a summary of 
the Soviet Union’s major philosophi- 
cal discussions which centered about 
the struggle against mechanical mate- 
rialism and idealism in Marxist guises. 
The work concludes with some indica- 
tions as to how philosophy is taught 
in the Soviet Union and a listing of 
source materials, briefly characterized. 


Such is the framework of Dr. Somer- 
ville’s book. Its style is easy, sober, and 
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objective, aside from one or two sho 
literary flights which render its though 
less transparent than it might be. 

What is the merit of this work? Ty 
answer is: in that Dr. Somerville den 
onstrates that he was guided by th 
Marxist-Leninist idea that truth is cm 
crete and therefore the scientific analyg 
of any subject must bear in mind tha 
everything depends on conditions, tim, 
and place. With this idea as his guid 
ing lines, Dr. Somerville examines tk 
meaning of democracy, dictatorship 
freedom, “totalitarianism,” ethics, ar, 
formal logic, etc. 

A fine illustration of Dr. Some. 
ville’s approach is his discussion ¢ 
democracy. He insists that democrag 
has a history, and that if it is tok 
anything more than a beautiful phrae 
must have relevance to the life of » 
ciety as a whole, and not to mere go 
ernmental forms. He shows why tk 
one-party system in the Soviet Unio 
was an absolute necessity in order 
guarantee democracy in economic 
politics, in social, racial and nation 
relations. Dr. Somerville examin 
Lenin’s penetrating distinction betwea 
democracy as a state and the principe 
of the subordination of the minoni 
to the majority. As a state, that is,a 
an apparatus involving armed for 
police, and criminal courts, and pr 
ons, democracy will wither away afte 
Communism is established on a wotl 
scale. But this does not by any meas 
signify that the principle or spirit ¢ 
democracy will wither away. On th 
contrary, says Dr. Somerville, “Ths 
principle may permeate social lit 
whether there is a state or not, an 
under Communism, will be expect 
to.” And he adds: “Moreover, # 
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long as a state is necessary, it must be 
a democratic state. Lenin speaks in this 
sense of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat... .” (Pp. 43-4.) 

Dr. Somerville makes quite clear 
that those who accuse the Soviet Union 
of not being democratic because it is a 
dictatorship of the working class are 
simply permitting themselves to be 
swayed by linguistic imaginings, not 
by realities. And surely, Dr. Somer- 
ville must have had some of his col- 
leagues in mind when he wrote: 


Above all, we must avoid the ex- 
ceedingly childish but rather wide- 
spread notion that if we admit that 
some other country has attained any 
democratic objectives through institu- 
tions different from ours, we are there- 
by derogating from the greatness of 
our own country, or casting aspersions 
on the principles familiar to our demo- 
cratic tradition. (p. 49.) 


Dr. Somerville knows, too, how to 
bring clarity into such a traditionally 
tangled subject as ethics, of which he 
gives a succinct summary, the best in- 
deed in this country since Dr. Howard 
Selsam’s comprehensive Socialism and 
Ethics. This chapter is enlivened by 
citations from Gorki’s passionate and 
deeply thought-out views on bourgeois 
and socialist humanism, on bourgeois 
individualism and socialist individual- 
ity. And Dr. Somerville, refusing to 
discuss anything abstractly, makes 
quite clear the difference between sex 
morality in the Soviet Union and the 
salacious treatment of sex as a charac- 
teristic form of capitalist enterprise and 
the product of that “free” enterprise. 

This fine chapter might well have 
been rounded out by a paragraph or 
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two on John Dewey’s ethical notions, 
since Dr. Somerville mentions them, in 
the name of Soviet thinkers, as “weak.” 
This, of course, is insufficient. Dewey’s 
notion that the nature of the end is 
determined by the nature of the means, 
and that “bad means” can result only 
in bad ends, is reactionary. For if we 
were to follow this notion through, we 
should have to say that the means used 
to get rid of fascism, namely, shooting 
the fascists out of existence, were bad. 
Indeed, John Dewey’s notions of the 
relationship of means to ends boils 
down to the following: a classless so- 
ciety is good, but if you use the class 
struggle as a means of attaining it, you 
will never get to the classless society. 
In short, what Dewey advocates is 
passivity in the face of the status quo 
of imperialism. For that reason, Soviet 
thinkers condemn Dewey’s philosophy 
as a subtle servant of reaction. By 
pointing this out. Dr. Somerville could 
have strengthened his argument. 
* o * 


One of the most rewarding chapters 
deals with socialist realism and the arts. 
Since there is still a vast amount of 
confusion on this topic, Dr. Somerville 
has performed a service in including it 
within the scope of his work. Clearly 
expounded is the controversy between 
the vulgar sociologists who narrow 
down the Marxist-Leninist class ap- 
proach to problems of literature, and 
the dialectical materialists who insist 
that works of art reflect reality and that 
this reality is not co-extensive with the 
class psychology of the artist. It is 
shown that if the views of the vulgar 
sociologists were accepted, they would 
render impossible any explanation of 
how a Shakesepare or a Balzac can 
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have any value whatsoever to the work- 
ing class, except as mere historical fig- 
ures who produced mere historical doc- 
uments. Indeed, it is because art is 
a rendering of objective reality in cer- 
tain forms, which rendering often forces 
the artist to transcend his class origin, 
that it becomes possible for an artist 
to leave his class and to identify himself 
with the working class. 

Following his account of the defi- 
ciencies of vulgar sociology in the arts, 
Dr. Somerville, basing himself on 
Lenin, gives a clear picture of the So- 
viet attitude to the art and artists of 
the past, and also how and why Soviet 
writers are socialist realists in their 
works. This is so well done that the 
reader is eager for an analysis of a very 
important question for the writers and 
artists in the world dominated by capi- 
talism, namely, how are the creative 
talents in the bourgeois sphere of in- 
fluence to be judged? Dr. Somerville’s 
insight in his.chapter on the arts makes 
one hope that he will take up this 
point in a future book, publication of 
which is hinted at in his preface. 

On the question of the relationship 
of politics and art, it is held, as Dr. 
Somerville puts it, that the most artistic 
works have the most political value, for 
“their political value consists primarily 
in the fidelity with which they reflect 
the complex reality in and through 
which politics moves.” This thought 
is important, for, from it, we may con- 
clude that art is neither nightcap nor 
bludgeon, but a sensitized weapon for 
the expansion of beauty and progress 
against those who would enchain his- 
tory. 

a * . 

Of major importance in Dr. Somer- 

ville’s brief exposition of dialectical 
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materialism is his flexible handling 
the basic law of dialectics, the unity 
and conflict of opposites. This fey. 
bility is most evident in his brilliag 
discussion of the nature and limitation 
of formal logic and its relationship » 
dialectical logic. It would be dithcu) 
to find anywhere in the English writ 
ings on Marxism a clearer statement ¢ 
the meaning of Lenin’s profound nox 
to the effect that the unity of opposite 
is relative, while the conflict of opp 
sites is absolute. This distinction is ¢ 
the utmost importance for the under. 
standing of modern revisionism whid 
is rooted in the notion that the unity 
of opposites is becoming absolut, 
while the struggle of opposites is dim 
inishing. In other words, that th 
classes are getting together on a perm 
nent basis, while their strugyle tend 
to die down. The harmony of opposite 
is the essential meaning of Browde 
revisionism which tries to stand Lenin} 
proposition on its head. 

Dr. Somerville also presents to th 
readers a short summary of the strug 
gle against mechanistic materialism ani 
against the idealist distortions of Man. 
ism in the Soviet Union. Although this 
interesting chapter enumerates the m 
jOr points at issue, it does not tie » 
these points in the crucial knot of d 
the controversies. This was the failur 
of both the mechanical materialists an 
the “menshevizing idealists” to under 
stand that Leninism is a further an 
higher stage in the development d 
materialist dialectics. Because neithe 
had been able to grasp the significance 
of Lenin’s achievements as a philow 
pher, they adopted positions that dev 
ated from dialectical materialism & 
self. The mechanists tried to do awa 
with philosophy altogether; the “mer 
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shevizing idealists” tried to convert 
Marxian dialectics into Hegelian dia- 
ectics. Both, as Dr. Somerville shows, 
were unable to link up theory and prac- 
tice, science and philosophy in a Marx- 
it manner. Neither, as Dr. Somerville 
does not show, had the slightest under- 
sanding of Lenin’s idea of partisan- 
ship in philosophy. And yet, one of 
Lenin’s contributions to the Marxist 
theory of the class nature of philosophy 
was to render that conception more 
concrete under the conditions of the 
epoch of imperialism by introducing 
the notion of the party character of 
philosophy. This means the deepening 
of the Marxist thesis of the active char- 
acter of dialectical materialism. 

Failure to deal with Leninism as a 
higher stage in dialectical materialism 
lads Dr. Somerville to an underplay- 


ing of the significance of Lenin’s Ma-- 


tenalism and Empirio-Criticism in the 
struggle against positivism, instrumen- 
talism, and the thousand and one 
other varieties of shamefaced idealism. 
That work is a decisive refutation of 


all possible forms of obscurantism to- ° 


day. It is so because it analyzed the 
crisis in science which brought about 
aresurgence of idealist doctrines. What 
Lenin demonstrated was that the crisis 
in science was predominantly metho- 
dological in character. The colossal 
achievements of science could no 
longer be confined in mechanistic, 
idealistic, or mystical frameworks. 
What was necessary was for the scien- 
tists to see that the dialectic results of 
their experiments necessitated dialecti- 
cal philosophical conclusions. The crisis 
therefore resided in the fact that the 
revolutionary achievements of science 
were in conflict with all forms of 
bourgeois thought, and that only 
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through dialectical materialism could 
the crisis be solved. Further, Lenin 
conclusively demonstrated that the 
idealist seizure of science could not be 
stopped by vulgar materialism, since 
the fixed notions of matter entertained 
by this materialism were shattered by 
the developments of science. Here 
Lenin made a tremendous contribution 
in distinguishing between the structure 
of matter and matter as a philosophic 
category. 

Dr. Somerville does not make 
enough of this important distinction. 
The former is the province of the sci- 
ences, the latter of philosophy. What 
we know about matter at any given 
moment is relative, is a closer approxi- 
mation to the complete truth about it, 
but that matter exists independent of 
our consciousness and is the objective 
source of our sensations is absolutely 
true. Dr. Somerville deals with this in 
various places in his book, but not 
always with sufficient clarity. And 
somehow, he arrives at a definition of 
matter in which the theory of reality is 
separated from the theory of knowl- 
edge. “Matter,” he says, “is the general 
name of the objective source in which 
all things are rooted.” This definition 
is inadequate, for it lends itself to the 
implication that a distinction is present 
between matter and “all things.” All 
things are matter; they are not “rooted” 
in matter. Kant might agree with the 
formulation and say: We can know all 
things, but we cannot know the objec- 
tive source (matter) in which these 
things are rooted. Lenin’s simple state- 
ment on this point: “Matter is that 
which, acting upon our sense-organs, 
produces sensation; matter is the ob- 
jective reality given to us in sensation,” 
is important because it shows that for 
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Lenin, any separation of the theory of 
reality (ontology) from the theory of 
knowledge (epistemology) was unreal 
and, hence, scholastic. Dialectical ma- 
terialism looks upon them as constitut- 
ing a unity. 


Summed up, Soviet Philosophy is a 
first-rate contribution to an understand- 
ing of dialectical materialism. It is a 
mine of stimulating and ‘suggestive 
thinking. In addition to its qualities of 
scholarship and penetration, which are 
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revealed from the very first pa 
earthy in illustration and p 
the Marxist sense of the term, 
pearance is a tribute to the integr 
honesty of thought of really dem 
scholars whose numbers in Amerig 
greater than is calculated by the 
ficial observer. 


Dr. Somerville has set a be 
ample to his colleagues in the uni 
ties and colleges. We hope it will 
late the writing of more wor 
Soviet Philosophy’s attainment | 
caliber. ; 








